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Is it your beautiful morning? —_ 


Not if you went to bed last night with a neglected face! To 
keep your skin smooth and clear and avoid the dry look that —<—— 


emphasises wrinkles, you need Yardiey Night Cream. Smooth There’s a place for R.G.D. television in your home 


in this soft rich cream until your face glows, then wipe off too! For these receivers add to the joys of life, both 

what remains and go to bed clean and refreshed. That's the by their superb appearance and high performance. 

way to light up your own good looks every morning ! Model 2351T has a 12-inch tube and is housed in 
a figured walnut cabinet. 


Y A R D L im Y Night fam Your local R.G.D. Retailer will gladly arrange a 


demonstration. 





ACCREDITED DEALERS IN EVERY TOWN 





Among the 350 Seaside Resorts in 


FRANCE = = ANEWold-style 


is the one you seek | ss , 
In the bright bracing north, on the golden sands of the | | 2 : p! pe tob a cco 


west or in the colourful south, one of the hundreds of 
French seaside resorts will exactly meet your particular 


desire. Improved services this year to Brittany — where | 4 at 4/- a n ounce 





there are ideal resorts for family holidays. 


Consult your Travel Agent, or write for the 
“Coasts of France” folder to the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 
179, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
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CHRISTYS’ ROLLAWAY Lotus shoes 
A versatile lightweight—can be worn with Savile 


are made, finished, and 








turned out to be in tune with the res- 


Row suitings, West of England flannel and ponsibility which a man’s shoes have in 


straight-from-the-crofters-cottage tweeds; in a man’s life. In his health. In his comfort. 


fact it is the headwear worn—absolutely. In his confidence. In his credit. 


CHRISTYS’ HATS =| ,orus sHOES 


OBTAINABLE FROM 








CHRISTY & CO. LTD., 35 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3 FOR ALL MEN AND MOST OCCASIONS 


(Entrance in Lombard Court) 


and good class men’s shops everywhere 
































In harmony with its graceful background ... modern exponent of style and elegance, this Daimler 
Consort is the car you will be proud to own. Restyled on the famous 24-litre chassis, classic 
perfection of body styling and line matches the fine engineering crafismansbip. Improved perform- 
ance comes from hypoid bevel rear axle, giving extra ground clearance, larger bydro-mechanical 
brakes and, of course, Daimler fluid transmission and pre-selective gear change* 
THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED * COVENTRY Rh inna n nent ne 











GO EMPRESS TO CANADA AND U.S.A. 


39/4 less 


by the beautiful St. Lawrence Route 

IT’S THE MILLPOND CROSSING .. . only 

four days—then land in sight, two protecting fingers of Canada lying on 

either side of the ship, guarding her from ocean tactics. For two unruffled 

days, your Empress glides smoothly up the magnificent St. Lawrence estuary, 

which narrows to the docks of Quebec and Montreal. IT’S THE PERFECT 

CROSSING—and you can make it any week, by either Empress of Scotland, 
Empress of Canada ot Empress of France. 


Your authorised agent or 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2 (Whitehall 5100); 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3 (Avenue 4707); 
LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent 





‘DAVID COPE: u3gate circys 


| “The World's Best Known Turf Accountants 
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Welcome 


to the Inns 


of Britain 


beer is best 


Issued by the Brewers’ Society, 42 Portman Square, London, W.1 


WOLD 
HOUSE 
Malton, 
Yorkshire 


COPE'S STABLE INFORMATION 


No. 11 of a series describing famous racing establishments 





B= 130 years ago, Wold House has been 
occupied by William Sanderson, W. Binnie, 
J. F. Mason, J. Hollowell and the present owner, 
Pat Beasley, one-time famous jockey and now a 
leading trainer. Beasley took over in 1946 and has 
made many improvements. 

The Ebor winner, Nappa, in 1888, and the 1895 
Grand National winner, Wild Man from Borneo, 
came from Wold House. The Cumberland Plate 
winners — Dandy V and Carnation — were trained 
there. In recent years, Sterope and Spy Legend 
have been the principal contributors to the 
stable’s winning account. 

Wold House has played a big part in Turf history. 
The House of Cope has played its part, too. For 
56 years, Cope’s Confidential Credit Service has 
been a byword for integrity and fair dealing among 
off-the-course backers. Send TODAY for your free 
copy of our fascinating new illustrated brochure 


WILD MAN 
BORNEO — Winner of 
1895 Grand National. 





STEROPE — Winner 
Cambridgeshire and. 
Hunt Cup, 1949 


You can ‘sep n 
GOPpes 
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When it’s 


an occasion... 


Morning Suits for 


Sale or Hire. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN 











A Hundred £’s of Beef 


ATE one afternoon, while 
lost in Windsor Forest, 
Henry VIII came upon an 
Abbey. Disguised by his hunt- 
ing clothes, he dismounted 
from his horse and entered. 
The old Abbot, unaware 
that his guest was the King, 
welcomed him as any traveller 
—set him before a roaring 
fire and plied him with plates 
of beef and tankards of ale. 
King Henry ate with gusto. 
He drank with distinction. 
The Abbot, who had a weak 
stomach was lost in admiration. 
“I would give a hundred 
pounds” he sighed, “ to feed 
as heartily on beef as you.” 
Next morning the King left. 
Two weeks later the Abbot 
was arrested and taken to the 
Tower of London. For three 
days he starved. On the fourth 
he was served with a huge 
roast of beef. Hungrily he 


attacked the meat. Greedily he 
devoured it. Whereupon the 
door to his cell burst open. 
“It will cost you one 
hundred pounds for your 
freedom ” said Henry VIII. 


. 2 © 


To-day, little remains of 
that age of hearty hedonism. 
We can still thrill to the 
warmth of Mediterranean 
sunshine or the cool precision 
of a perfect entrechat. But 
what further have we ? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player’s according to the finest 
traditions of that world- 
famous House, blended by 
the world’s finest craftsmen, 
they are packed in boxes of 50 
and 100. In an imperfect 
world Perfectos Cigarettes 
are just about perfect. 


Vv 


“9>DDDDDDG__ scare TO THE PAST |K<KK<K<Kee~ 


gaFBOTOs Fy, 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE CIGARETTES OS» 


Junction of Garrick & Bedford Streets, W.C.2. Temple Bar 4477, AND BRANCHES 
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Heads of State 





and heads ahead 





of most wear hats by... 





with the NEW Cloomed or coated Lens 


The latest scientific achievement essential to the highest light transmission for day or 
night use. 8x 32 magnification—light weight—wide angle—overall size 4)" x 5)” 
Tee mnoreval Denhill the perb performance with high precisi 

e im: “ it"* gives most su; with high precision 
efficiency and power. Centre screw focus, one adjustable eye-piece and jointed 
bars in compact 5 in case with lanyard and shoulder sling. 
Price 214. 14. 0. or 34/6d. it. Balance payable 25/— monthly, or full cash with 
order 214. Money retu if not approved. 


£7000 Stock purchase from the Ministry of Supply. A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY. 
Write for illustrated list of Prismatic Binoculars by all the most fomous 
mokers— and 


Zeiss, Goerz, Ress, Hensoldt, Wray, Kershaw, 
, etc., etc. All offered on advantageous 


Lincoln Bennett 


162 Piccadilly (Corner of St. James‘s Street), and from 





terms. 
the best men's shops everywhere. Prices from 359/6d. 





5. A. DAVIS & CO. (DEPT. P.N. 88), 94-104 DENMARK HILL, LONDON, S.E.5 
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Careful spending suggests 


DRIWWAY 


WEATHERCOATS 





The little more invested in a 
better quality article invariably 
produces a higher dividend of 
service and satisfaction. You 
will certainly find this to be true 
of Driway Weathercoats, which 





bear the unmistakable signs of 
true tailoring craftsmanship. 
For masters teaching French or Chemic 


These shirts are RADIA Cademic “perhaps the finest made” 








McIntyre, Hogg, Marsh & Co. Ltd., London and Manchestet Driway weathercoats and sportswear are stocked by 
leading stores and outfitters throughout the country 


_c Oh-oh 
Ory Scalp! 


YOU CAN’T MISTAKE IT. When hair looks dry, 
lifeless, uncombed; when there’s dandruff on your 
collar and in your parting — that’s ugly Dry Scalp. 


There’s only one answer then—‘ Vaseline’ Brand 
Hair Tonic. 











Sez HOW MUCH | 
BETTER hair looks : ] 
when you end Dry | 
Scalp with ‘Vaseline’ 
Hair Tonic! Scalp feels 
better, too. Just a 20- 
second massage daily 
does the trick. And 
you need only a few 
drops of this amazing 
hair tonic and dressing 
to keep your hair 
well-groomed all day, 
THE BEST MEN’S because‘Vaseline’ Hair 


Tonic is very 


SHOPS SELL ; economical. 





DRY SCALP 








Aa THE DRESSING 
Vaseline HAIR TONIC = a7 enps 
Made in Great Britain exclusively by 


LYLE & SCOTT LTD. OF HAWICK, SCOTLAND, and IDEAL HOUSE, ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.! 2747-11 * “ Vaseline” is the registered trade mark of the Chesebrough Mig. Co. Ltd. 
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Season ticket to friendship 


“HAVE A CAPSTAN!” has opened many a circle of 
friendship, shortened many a journey. For this really 
good cigarette is just made to make friends. 

ie ae 





‘ 
= “ft 
Sed de : 


do as you like clothes 





issued by The imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and ireland), Led. CC 756 EB 











The man in the foreground is wearing a casual, 
single-breasted sports jacket, one of the many 
to be had at prices from £5. 14. 2; also Austin 
Reed flannels with the Flexway waistband, 
looking faultless from every angle, £5. 10.0. The 
informal effect is completed with a cool, collar- 
attached Summit shirt in a plain colour, 32/6. 
On the left, a white crew-necked sports shirt is 
being worn, 22/-; and a pair of grey flannel 


shorts, cut to allow plenty of movement, 70/-. 


Drambuie brings the richness of the just a part of the 


liqueur was first brought to Scotiand, it | 
has become a favourite throughout the world 
with persons of discrimination. 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Li Co., Ltd, 12 York Ph Edinburgh. | Looms & PRINCIPAL CITIES . LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 


service 
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Drawn by A. R. THOMSON, R.A. 


Backroom Boy with a bucksaW~ Although his 


name never appears Halloran is one of the most im- 


portant contributors to the newspapers. In fact, it is 
on his bucksaw that the publication of the newspaper 
depends. For Barney Halloran* is a Newfoundland 
logger, on the pay roll of the largest paper mill in the 


world — Bowater’s at Corner Brook. His job is to fell 


and cut the trees into four foot logs, using the length of 


his bucksaw as a measure. They are then ready for the 
journey to Corner Brook by sleigh, truck, train, ship or 
most usual of all, floating down by river, there to be 
pulped and processed into newsprint. Halloran stands 
five foot eleven in his socks, and weighs 200 pounds, 
according to the Medical Officer who runs the foot rule 
over every logger at the start of the season. According 


to the camp cook, his appetite is built in proportion ! 


“* He’d eat a cow between two biscuits.” But Barney 


just smiles tolerantly, knowing that a logger without an 
appetite is as useless as an axe without a handle. 


THE WHOLE WEALTH OF BOWATER CRAFTSMANSHIP, EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
IN THE ART OF MAKING PAPER — THE ‘ KNOW-HOW ’ IN SHORT — 
18 FREELY AT YOUR SERVICE. 


THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA * U.S.A * NORWAY * SWEDEN 




















*Fictitious name for a real character 
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If you’re 
troubled about 
chains — don’t 


lose your 


A Use Parsons high tensile STEEL chains. 

Dp» 100% stronger and 20% lighter than the same 

size of WROUGHT IRON, and available in the 

range 4” to 14” dia. for all lifting and hauling 
purposes. 


Look for the trade 
mark ‘HIGH-TEST’ 


And NOW 





2.400 ibs. and 3.600 ibs. 


MY-TE-MINS 


GEARS : precision-ground, totally enclosed. 

CHAIN : high carbon steel. 

BEARINGS : heavy-duty 

throughout. 

SUSPENSION : 

hook or trolley. 

BRAKES : automatic load 

brake and independent 

motor brake. 

CHAIN GUARD : automatically 

ensures correct chain feed. PRICES 3 

LIMIT GEAR: patent safety switches Hook mupension 

for top and bottom positions. : oo ie. £65 

MOTOR: 1 h.p. 1,000 r.p.m. 1,200 Ibs. } 
tg P 2,400 Ibs. . £75 

LIFTING SPEEDS : den ee. . 485 

2,400 Ibs. - 12}! per minute. 3 a 

3,600 Ibs. - 84' per minute. 


TWO MORE TIRELESS TOILERS to help you 

cut costs, speed output—reduce fatigue— 

the new 2,400 Ibs. and 3,600 Ibs. My-Te-Min 3 
Electric Chain Pulley Blocks. Their cost is 
quickly repaid in safer, smoother, swifter lifting 
and shifting. Send for illustrated booklets. 





GEO. W. KING LIMITED 
15 WORKS, HITCHIN, HERTS. TEL: HITCHIN 960 
Makers of Electric Pulley Blocks, Cranes and Conveyors 
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THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Like an enchanting sunset, bottles hold the 
gaze. No matter how absorbing the talk, you 
discover that you can both listen and look; and 
you look at the bottles. Bottles from France, 
dressed to perfection; bottles from Italy with 
operatic labels; stolid, unbreakable bottles from 
Holland ; dignified bottles from Spain. 

Even were you to judge its character by 


appearances alone, your eye would light with 


pleasure on the White Horse bottle from 


Scotland. Quiet, unobtrusive — almost staid — 


it is at its most distinguished in more gaudy 


company. And if you judge by experience you 
will know that the White Horse bottle is very 
properly dressed. For 
here, if ever there was 
one, is a right honour- 


able whisky. 
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SURPASS Optical DESK = 


jc Mounts Optically Worked Lenses 


ELM Solid Reader, 4” long, 2’ diameter 
tens and 544” Paper Knife, 74" diameter lens. 
mitation Shell only. Price including Purchase 
Tax, 15/-. 

SUPREME (illustrated) Hand-Made Reader, 
74” tong. 3” diameter lens and 744” Paper 
Knife, * diameter lens. Colours, imitation 
Shell, A eb. Red, Green. Price including Pur- 
chase Tax, 37/6. 

SUPERB Hand-Made Oval Reader, 63,” 
long, 344" x 2%” lens and 11 Paper Knife, 


1'4”" diameter fens. Black only. Price including | 


Purchase Tax, 50/-. 


All Packed in Gold Cardboard Boxes. | 


Productions of 


LENTON & RUSBY LTD. 


Manufacturers of  Cosioat and Ophthalmic 
Products 


ELM LANE, SHEFFIELD, 5. 
Wholesale and Expor 
Telegrams : LENTON: SI SHEFFIELD 
Telephone: 36287 (5 lines) 
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JAFPFAIUCE ORANGE CONTAINS OVER 8%, NATURAL ORANGE JUICE | . 

(more than 3 times the Ministry of Food standard) — pius, of course. pure sugar. SSUAUERUEOEUEUEDOEOELEUAAEAD 
Gold Cup Jaflajuce is available in Orange + Orange & Pineapple 

Breakfast Orange + Grapefruit + Lemon + Lime 3/9 per bottle 


: THE WORLD’S 
¢ wee | GREATEST 


e a BOOKSHOP 

yd rather! hav 

Stock of over 
3 million 
volumes 


New, secondhand 
and rare Books on 
every subject 
We Buy Books, too 


Foyles Record Dept. for 
H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca 
Long-Playing and all other makes 


Subscriptions taken for British 
Overseas Magazines 


119-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


90g 494 9/Z sopad svpndod v 70 anunoans Aprus a4 ¥ 
Aayseg uowey + efddveurd « aynsjedeiy + Boule] + e#uBI_ Ul VIqQeIIeAY 
SSHSVNOS LINUA HLONZULS TINd SNOIDTIZG SNOSW3S ¥NOd 
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AUTOCAR- 


can assist you 


to get more mites per gallon, better 
performance and to keep your car or 
lorries, English or American, on the 
road continuously. Electrical and 
Carburettor Service for all Cars = 





ALBERT EMBANKMENT S.E.1! 


Midway between Vauxhall & Lambeth 
bridges. Opposite Tate Galler» 
South Bank of Thames. 
TELE.: REL. 3861 (5 lines) 





hi 





AMATEUR 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


an 
MAGNA PRINTS’. 


There are over 
90,000 Receiving 
Stations —your 
nearest pillar box 
is one of them! 








THE PRINCES HOTEL, EASTBOURNE 


Situated in Lascelles Terrace it stands within 

twenty-five yards of the sea, Devonshire Park 

and the Winter Gardens. The Hotel is luxuriously 

appointed throughout. All floors.close carpeted. 

Modern passenger lift. Inclusiveterms Dreaktast. 

luncheon, afternoon tea, dinver. 

7th May to 3th June:— from 24/-daily per person 

ist July to 30th Sept. :-— gee roar: person 
© service charges - 

Book now for Whitsun and ame Houdage 
Telephone: EASTBOURNE 87 
Telegrams: PRINCES HOTEL EASTBOURNE 


ROUD SYNONYM 


“ Hearth "—a word symbolising the 
cherished traditions of home; fitting 
subject for the art of the mason, elo- 
quently expressed in the wide range 
of Minster Special stone fireplaces. 








Superb in efficiency and 
appearance ... embracing 
every latest device for | 
speedier, easier typing. . . 
the New Remington is in | 
action for business | 
throughout the world... 
creating new records, new | 
standards. Particularly 
important features are the 
Keyboard Margin Control, 
Keytrip Device for auto- 
matic release of jammed 
typebars, Touch Regu- 
lator. And it is made in 
Britain. 


Write today for illustrated folder of the New Remington Send for Wustrated Brochure 
Typewriter (Dept. KMC.59) REMINGTON RAND 
LIMITED, 1 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. | MINSTER FIREPLACES 102 STATION RD. 


Tel. Chancery 8888. | \LMINSTER SOMERSET 
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It started 


158 years ago 


THE FINEST | 
AND FASTEST 
PLUG ON EARTH 





John Cobb was the first to 
exceed 400 m.p.h. on land. 


His Railton-Mobil-Special 
was, of course, fitted with 
K.L.G. Sparking Plugs. 


It's this type of experience 
that makes K.L.G. Plugs the 
finest and fastest on earth 
—and the Plugs for your 
car. Fit K.L.G. now | 


sparking plugs 
SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, CRICKLEWOOD, WORKS, LONDON, N.W.2 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF 3. SMITH & SONS (ENGLAND) LUmrrep 








When the intricate curved sections of this power 





house condenser shell were swung together, the 
craftsmen of Thorncliffe who made them were 
proud, but not surprised, that the fit everywhere 
was to a decimal of an inch—a triumph of three- 
dimensional precision. Of immense size, the con- 
denser is an outstanding example of electrically 
welded steel plate construction. It is a fine sight 
to see, an example of British workmanship at its 


best, and of what can be achieved by 158 years 


GUARANTEE Z of inherited craftsmanship. 


Car-Plate is a Wax — only wax gives 
lasting shine and protection 


Thousands of motorists have proved that 
Car-Plate gives their cars a genuine wax finish, the 
brightest shine, the most lasting protection — 


in 20 minutes! Spread Car-Plate on a clean car, let : N W t g h b 

dry—then wipe lightly! No rubbing with Car-Plate! e on am ers 

Your money back if not completely satisfied. 2 i ; 
In tins or bottles 5/- fi all : iatntpettecs & COMPANY LIMITED, THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


sows . n IRONFOUNDERS - ENGINEERS - CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
* ee 


SPREAD ...LET DRY... WIPE! 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON'S WAX 











but only one 
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The Continent 
Comes Home 


Laze at one of Europe's finest Hotels, 
in a semi-tropical situation. 150 bed- 


tS = eA. rooms, ¢ acres of grounds fronting the 
AER § FX 59 é | ; < 5S NY sea, tennis, squash, golf . . . smiling 


Nothing is so healthful and comfort- 


service. Write for brochure B. 


We 





able as a cellular weave for men’s and 
boys’ underwear, for blouses for 
women and girls, and for corsets and 
pyjamas. All these garments are made 
in AERTEX, but to avoid imitations 
always look for the Aertex label. 





} {yy GG 
| ~ 7 Yee “-p 
TAR CLOT | 


SY “C. Genuine Aertex 
NO 
AERTEX, SD bears this label 


LONDO™. 


TORQUAY 





| The ENGLISH HOTEL in the MEDITERRANEAN MANNER 





N f 
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THE WORLD FAMOUS 


TOP MILL 
SNUFF 


= TOP+* 
MILL 


Me qpalled . 
5 gpl (wiry 


5 “eading—_* PUNGENCY 
¢ ae 


Jt WHSON LTD 9 SHEFFIELD 


BURMA CHEROOTS 
aloft the Eaitgg 


Trial box of 25 
36/6 





Imported 
direct from 
the native makers. 


GREENS LTD 


Wine & Cigar Merchants 
37 & 38 Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


We invite enquiries for our special offer of 











yr] 4 ANS 
Ensure a good education | L RUB OUT 


for your child PAI N 


The Standard “Public Schools” Policy Its Natures Way 
effected now will secure 
When you feel physical pain 


£40 A SCHOOL TERM you instinctively rub. That is 
Nature's way of easing the 
_ FOR FIVE YEARS pain. Rubbing withELLIMAN’S 


does more—it BANISHES PAIN. 
from the date ‘when your child goes to school, irrespective of what 
the future may hold for you. 


The period of five years mentioned can be extended or curtailed 
as desired. 


University fees can be assured as well as those for Preparatory 
and Public Schools. 


Write, giving as full particulars as possible of education 
envisaged, with dates of birth of parent and child, to 


The 


STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office: 3 George Street - Edinburgh | Elliman’s Embrocation 


has been used and trusted by generations 
and Branches throughout the United Kingdom. of sufferers from 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 





Summer wines at reasonable prices 





SCIATICA, STIFFNESS, etc. 











pot 2 Seatth mw 2 | : ze Up fo 1+ acres of fine mowing per hour 


Vigour-Vitality ° (ea vw. GREENS 


This special culture of pure yeast has 
developed a natural Vitamin B, potency 
unequalled by any other 
natural product. Each tablet 
provides approximately 
100 International Units 
of Vitamin B, and is 
rich in proteins and other 
nutrients. Contains no 
drugs. 


100 tablets 3/9 


take = = | Bs, ‘MASTER’ MOTOR MOWER 


Only one lever controls starting 
and stopping, Cutting height ad- 
justable. Working parts screened 
» but instantly accessible. Power 
VITAMIN B, — Ne unit and 6-blade cutting unit re- 
YEAST 2 movable. Obtainable in sizes 17” 
FRICE «17*) £73 . 0 . 0 (PLUS £18.19.7 TAX) —36". Serviced by suppliers. 
50 tablets 2/3 


Complete with extro large Gross Box Greens 


eng yale, inchade, lara 
Sole Manufacturers . The Distillers Co. Ltd., Edinburgh % Ask your Ironmonger, Seedsman, or Store “Zephyr” (Roller e) 34 a ane 


for full details. te or 12 blades for fine lawns, LR 


bowling greens, etc., and “ 
Gre F, THOMAS GREEN & SON LTD., LEEDS & LONDON Miowen? 
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There’s a revolutionary change taking place in British factories. Man-handling is on 
the way out—and mechanical handling is taking over the job. Costs tumble where this change is made. 
Production accelerates. Instead of 15 girls pushing 
heavy hand trucks in this fruit squash factory—one girl For mechanical handling at lowest cost 


and one electric truck. 14 women set free to join the ELECTRIC TRUCKS» POWERED BY 


c 
production lines. One factory’s answer—and any = Exidelronclad BATTERIES 


factory’s answer—to the call for redeployment, lowered aden Bg 


costs and higher output. Electric trucks, silent, speedy, Cc H L Q) R i 1) & 
fumeless, clean and easy to operate, can lift and carry BATTERIES LIMITED 
and stack and load wherever these jobs are wasting = Exide Works, Clifton Junction, Ne. Manchester 


manpower now. 


°The Battery Traction Depertnent of Chioride Batteries Limited, will giedly discuss with you any aspect of electric traction 
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00 SHRIMPS | Be a To Celebrate the FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
HAVE LARGE FAMILIES 7 ae: buy a beautiful SOUVENIR TEAPOT 


We hope so, for how else can we supply the in- Something Special to keep... 
creasing number of people who simply clamour f 
for thie a aot eaten See, tounge San ..-In the home 
‘otted Shrimps are fresh from the boats— ‘ 
with the tang of the sea—and come direct Fay! for a LIFETIME 
from our fisheries for 5/6d and 11/- post free. ; Beautifully designed in Polished 
AGH Al ; 2 acity ; 
YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS Seat proof, handle. “Limited 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. ¥ number available. Price 5/-, 
LONDON ORDERS: |! Beauchamp Ploce, S.W.3 € Ag through your dealer only. 


Doungs Potted Shrimps “IWAN + BRAND) 


From ingh clase Stores m principal towns. Write for address of 
nearest stockist. 





Bulpitt & Sons Ltd., St. Saved s Works, Icknield Street, Sinstushaee 18 





Glorious Summer sailings = | ie 5 
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< Appointment 


ORKNEY &SHETLAND T of gE - £ Ss T k Vv A L Silversmiths and Jewellers 





| 
from Leith and | 
Aberdeen. Inclusive trips \ y \ 
from £6 to {27.5 providing h ¥ 
where applicable, week's ;—— \ 
stay at the Company's Hotels. . . &, $24 


FREE illustrated Booklet 
from 


The North of Scotland & Orkney & 
Shetland Steam Navigation Co Ltd 


Dept. 17, Matthews’ Quay, Aberdeen (Head Office) 
or Dept. 17. Tower Place, Leith 


MOTOR MOW 
YOUR LAWNS 





Made by engineers for lawn lovers, this 


motor mower has special advantages T nh oO p f re i hi h 
@ Foor starter. e re WwW os 


@ High-speed cutting 
cylinder 


Orman | 4 il need never go out 


by blower. 
@ Chain 





Selected by the Council of Industrial Design as a fine example of 
British design and workmanship. Many thousands of A.B. Fires 
are giving all-round-the-clock heating in British homes. They en- 
sure that one always has a warm room to come down to, even on 
the coldest mornings. The A.B. burns every type of fuel, including 
, wood and coal dust. There are seven attractive wipe-clean colour 
Please write finishes to match decorative schemes. Prices from £4.9.6. 


for folder. 
The logical time to install the A.B. Fire 
Royal Enfield is in the Summer—all ready for the i\ 3 AIRE A large selection of new 
] i 


and secondhand rings always 
in stock. Prices from £40. 





MOTOR LAWN MOWER } cool evenings. Write now for illustrated 
leaflet and name of nearest distributor. 


a eal 





THE ENFIELD MOTOR MOWER CO. 





. A3), 80 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, W.i 
(Proprietors : The Enfield Cycle Co. Ltd.) ae Se SS oe ee 165-169 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 
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Someone's day off, shortage of coal, shortage of 


& ) 
\ | 
\ } 
" coke, bad stoking —whatever the reason the result = % 
s the same, cold or tepid water im the taps and 
radiators. The only way to be sure of hot water LIM E 
1 whenever you want i, is to convert your borler to | 
Urquhart’s Oil-burning system. Oil 1s cheaper, | JUICE 
| cleaner, completely foolproof and needs next to no “"Vapeeme 
} attention 
Suc . | = 
‘: Get into touch with | 
. Xo 


U rau hart’s | ALSO LEMON SQUASH 


} _ RANGE SQUASH-GRAPE FRUIT SQUASH_ —————— 
tor bela mee heat @ll the time! | - 3 LEMON BARLEY 








Urquhart’s London Chase Road. N. W.10. Tel. Elgar 6322 
(1926 ate Bristol Albion Dockyard, Tel. Bristol! 23050 
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The Beautyrest Diva 


LE | 
1 | 


Fine fabrics 


for 
furnishing... 


f 


“Old Bleach’ for the 
most beautiful modern 
and period designs, 
and the loveliest and 
fastest colours. 

Selected for exhibition by the 
London's A ae eas 
Permanent Festival of Britain Authorities 
Sales Centre for 


BEAUTYREST oe “ « 9 
BILLOWBED special pre-view at ae Old Bleach 


RELYON e | A . FURNISHINGS LIMITED 
SLEEPEEZEE | 
SLUMBERLAND ¥ : 

Another JOHN PERRING Enterprise Pan 


SOMNUS Randalstown, Northern Ireland 
STAPLES 13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S.W.3 Phone: KNI 1777 


VI-SPRING JOHN PERRING furniture showrooms--Kingston-on-Thames & Dulechest 














The latest Rotary creation is the watch that 
winds as you wear it. The 20-Jewel Rotary Lever Movement fitted 
to this remarkable watch has been specially designed to give perfect 
time-keeping. The self-winding device keeps the mainspring at a 
constant tension and provides a power reserve of 36 hours. (This 
means that the watch will run for 36 hours when not in wear.) The 
Rotary patent shock-absorber protects the watch if dropped. The 
red sweep-second hand gives timing to 1/5 second. In gold at £.48.0.0. 


OTAR 
bt — 
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WATCHES 
Accuracy and distinction at a reasonable price 


Ask your jeweller for ROTARY - by name 





THINK that a threat to a man’s comfort brings out the worst of his 
character. Take my case. If a friend drops in and I feel in hospital- 
¢ ity bound to offer him my Parker- 

Knoll, I begin to harbour the most 





awful thoughts about him. I must 
exorcise this Mr. Hyde part of me. | 
I'll get another Parker-Knoll; I 
hear there are many more about. 


To get the genuine article, 

see that the salesman writes 

the name “ Parker-Knoll” -~ 
on your receipt. 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED - TEMPLE END - HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS 





CVS-35 
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A man knows 
what he wants... 


. « » so we don’t presume to declare, 
sir, that you must wear Wm. Joyces. 
We would simply remark that these 
handsome shoes, featherweight and in- 
credibly comfortable, are worth looking 
twice at in your shoe-shop. Men who 
know what they want in footwear are 


finding their wants met by Wm. Joyces 


—real comfort shoes 
for men on their feet 


created by 
dal. ia 


MAXICOOLEE 


Made on a new type last 
in multiple fittings. Wm. 
Joyce signature in every 
pair. 


Send for details of nearest stockist to Dept. W.P.5. 
JOYCE (CALIFORNIA) LTD., 37-38, OLD BOND STREET, W.1. 





Voit. CCXX No. 5766 


“Tr ever there was a 
moment,” Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter maintained in a political 
speech last week, “when we 
needed a first eleven to play 
for England, this is it.” We 
cordially agree. The only 
stumbling-block is that, just at 
present, the Liberal team is 
several men short. 


a 


Over the Moor to Skye 


“The Scottish clans rise for the 
Prince they love, and for Lorna 
Doone, the woman whose loyalty 
was all-embracing— 

‘Bonyre Prince CHARLIE’” 

Advt. in Tasmanian paper 


a 


American visitors who are 
sometimes startled by the price 
of cocktails in the West End 
do not realize the immense 
difficulty of obtaining a Board 
of Trade timber permit for the 
sticks on which the cherries are 
impaled. 


a 


“INVISIBLE WEAVERS 
REQUIRED” 
Advt. in North London paper 


For ghost yarns? 
B 


Pravda claims that there 
are over thirty thousand cen- 
tenarians in the U.S.S.R., of 
whom the eldest, Vassily Sergie- 
vich Tishkin, was born in 1806. 
He often recalls wistfully how 
he was just too young to join 
in the retreat from Moscow. 
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CHARIVARIA 


“The match against Oxford will 
be played against Abingdon this 
year.”—Cambridge University paper 


Why? Oxford sunk again? 


1 
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A New York bandit was 
arrested while being measured 
for a new suit. He was upset 
at finding himself hemmed in 
on all sides. 


a 


“Only three people, apart from 
police, plain clothes detectives, and 
Abbey officials, saw the historic 
block of coarse-green, reddish-grey 
sandstone return.”—“Scoteman”’ 


Time they got that tartan off. 
a 


It is said that colour- 
blindness and deafness rarely go 
together. This rules out the 
possibility that anyone could 
really relax on a visit to the 


film of The Tales of Hoffmann. 


B 


Long Range Group 
“Hand-to-hand fighting broke 
out on several sectors north of the 
38th Parallel, Communists counter- 
attacking in one part, 

British troops were repulsed in 
a hill attack, and waited until 
American artillery moved _ into 
support. 

R.A.F. rescue teams were also 
standing by at Harpur Hill, near 
Buxton.” 

Manchester “Evening News’ 


a 


A Californian window - 
cleaner explained to the author- 
ities why he had smashed a 
window: “You can clean just 
so many windows; then some- 
thing seems to snap.” And, 
just so often, it’s the ladder. 
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inane 


“s HITE Horse, White Horse by Uffington, 
Why do you stir and fret ? 
Why do you strain and seek to rise 


THE DANE’S RETURN 


eye 


With pawing hooves? Great Alfred lies 


Serene and sleeping yet.” 


“The turf is green, the turf is cool ; 


But I recall the Dane. 


I remember his swords and his dragon-ship, 
How they set their mark on our English map ; 


And I hear he comes again.” 


“Nelson over Trafalgar Square, 
Why do you fume and fuss? 
Why is your hand on your sword-hilt? Why 


“| T's all very nice to have ’em.an 
inch longer,” said an acid pair 
of spectacles, standing up at the 


back of the Village Hall, “but why~~ 


don’t they put the price on them?” 

“Ts that supposed to be a 
question?” asked the chairman of 
the Brains Trust, looking fogged. 

‘“He’s talking about lobsters,” 
explained a pair of jet earrings. 
“You’re quite right, young man. I 
thought there was some sort of law 
whereby all fish on the slab had to 
have the price clearly marked?” 

“Mr. Hammond?” said the 
chairman. 

“More a question for Miss 
Gorton, I think,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond. 

“You're supposed to be Law, 
aren’t you?” said the chairman. 

“T am,” admitted Mr. Ham- 
mond, reluctantly, “but fish is 
Household and Domestic, and that’s 
Miss Gorton.” 

“Oh, all right, all right,” said 
the chairman. ‘Miss Gorton?” 

Miss Gorton flashed a reproach- 
ful glance at Mr. Hammond, and 
took a sip of water to help her think. 
It is her usual policy to keep in the 
background until the gentlemen of 
the team have given her a pointer 
on how to answer. 

“The standard size of lobsters,” 
said Miss Gorton, rising, “has been 
increased by one—er—overall inch 
in order to make them larger.” 

There was an astounded silence. 
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Have you sternly clapped to your sound left 


Your ever watchful glass?” 


“The wind is fair, our land is strong ; 
But I recall the Dane, 


How he dared my broadsides long ago ; 
Never I fought with a gamer foe. 
And I hear he comes again.” 


“White Horse, White Horse, lie down to grass; 
Nelson, your fears are vain. 


You may settle again to your long repose. 
Good friends are made out of ancient foes. 


& & 


FOOD FOR TALK 


Miss Gorton went the colour of the 
subject under discussion and sat 
down. 

“What I’m asking,” said the 
spectacles patiently, “is why they 
don’t stick the price on fish—any 
fish—in fishmongers’. Lobsters was 
merely an illustration.” 

“Jolly good illustration, too,” 
endorsed an interested briar-pipe. 
“T’m very fond of a lobster myself, 
but I’m dashed if I’m going to go 
into the shop to find out how much 
they are.” 

“You won’t often find a man 
who will,” agreed the jet earrings. 
“They hate having to come out 
again when it’s too much.” 

“They don’t come out again,” 
said an embittered milk-bottle-top 
shopping-bag. “They just whistle, 
airy-like, and fork out.” 

“Maybe we do,” said the briar- 
pipe, “but we don’t go there again.” 

“Tf you ask me, fishmongers 
don’t ticket their fish because 
they ’re too ashamed of the price of 
everything,” said a disillusioned 
fox-fur. 

“Nonsense!” said the shopping- 
bag sharply. ‘“Fishmongers are 
strangers to shame, the prices they 
charge.” 

“You're perfectly right, 
ma’am,” the jet earrings shouted 
across to her. “‘ You’d never believe 
what I was called on to pay for four 
miserable little fillets of plaice last 
week.” 
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Right welcome is the Dane.” HH 


“Everybody knows plaice is a 
national disgrace,” said the fox-fur. 
“IT bought just a little one last 
Wednesday—or would it be Thurs- 
day ‘—and when I asked how much 
it was...” 

“That’s what I’m getting at,” 
interrupted the spectacles. ‘You 
oughtn’t to have to ask how much it 
is. You ought to be able to look at 
it on the slab, and go inside or pass 
it by, as the case may be.” 

“Don’t suppose they’d ever 
sell anything, if they warned you 
what they meant to soak you,” said 
a hand-painted American tie. 
“Same with fruit-shops. They put 
so-much a pound on carrots and 
spuds, and so on, but when it comes 
to pineapples and melons and 
mushrooms. . .” 

“The only really expensive 
thing they put the price on is ham,” 
said the jet earrings. “They seem 
to just glory in sticking eleven 
shillings a pound on that. They 
don’t even bother to call it two-and- 
nine a quarter to make it sound 
cheaper.” 

“But at least they’re frank and 
open about ham,” argued the spec- 
tacles. ‘Now, a thing I’m very 
partial to is a nice Dover sole . . .” 

“Grilled and served slit up the 
middle with a walnut of butter on 
the backbone?” asked the fox-fur 
anxiously. 

“A thing I’ve always wondered,” 
said the shopping-bag, “is why 
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“THAT’S RIGHT, CLEM, PRESS ON REGARDLESS.” 
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there isn’t a fishmonger in the land 
will skin more than one side for you.” 

“If I knew it was going to set 
me back, say, half-a-crown,” said 
the spectacles, “why, I’d treat 
myself to one, now and again. It’s 
the uncertainty puts you off.” 

“Quite true,” said the briar- 
pipe. “TJ like Dover sole, but I'd 
rather get sausages because they ’re 
easier to buy.” 

A hiss of derision from all the 
ladies present whistled through the 
hall. 

“T mean sausages are at least 
marked,” explained the briar-pipe. 

“Marked ‘ Registered Customers 
Only,’” said the fox-fur. “But 
never at the shop you’re registered 
with.” 

“Will somebody kindly inform 
me,” the shopping-bag inquired of 
the Brains Trust with elaborate 





To THE 
FESTIVAL 











courtesy, “why we had to send a 
team of sausage-experts all the way 
to America to learn how to make 
sausages we've apparently stopped 
making?” 

“The original question . 
began the chairman, and paused. 
On the whole, he thought, they were 
well out of the original question. 
“Mr. Bates?” he said encouragingl y 

“My opinion,” said Mr. Bates, 
basely deserting to the enemy, “‘is 
that they went over there just to 
have a jolly good blow-out at the 
tax-payer’s expense.” 

“The object,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond, frowning reprovingly at his 
colleague, “was to discover what 
Americans like in their sausages.” 

“And ‘apparently they  dis- 
covered that Americans like milk- 
powder in ’em,” said the briar-pipe. 

“Milk-powder makes a sausage 

568 
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very nutritious,” said Mr. Ham- 
mond stiffly. 

“To blazes with nutritious food!” 
said the shopping-bag vehemently. 
“What J want is food I like the 
taste of.” 

She coloured. 

“I beg pardon, all the com- 
pany,” she added. 

Mr. Bates and the briar-pipe led 
the applause. 

“T wish I knew,” said the 
chairman plaintively, “why our 
sessions invariably degenerate into 
a discussion on food.” 

“It’s the same everywhere,” the 
briar-pipe told him consolingly. “Go 
into a pub and start discussing any- 
thing you please—the latest Ein- 
stein Theory, ‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ 
the England Test team—and I'll 
guarantee within a couple of min- 
utes you'll find you’re talking 
about how you used to like your 
rump-steak done.” 

“Grilled quickly,” said the jet 
earrings. ‘‘ Rich brown outside and 
all red and runny inside.” 

“Cooked with butter,” said the 
fox-fur. “A smear of butter drawn 
over it the moment it begins to get 
warm...” 

“Cut thick, mind you,” said the 
shopping-bag, “with a curve of 
yellow fat... ” 

“Have a plate getting hot 
underneath,” said the spectacles. 
* Lift the steak off the grill on to the 
plate the instant it’s done. . .” 

“Don’t prick it with the fork!” 
shouted the briar-pipe. “For 
heaven’s sake, don’t prick it as you 
lift it off!” 

“Put a little pat of butter on 
top .. .” said the jet earrings 
dreamily. 

“And then—and then,” said 
Miss Gorton in a hushed voice, 
“take up the grill-pan and pour the 
fat and the lovely, red juice all 
over it.” 

In the rapt silence that filled the 
hall, the sound of the chairman 
swallowing painfully was clearly 
heard. 

“TI could tell you where all the 
rump-steaks have got to!” said 
the spectacles, darkly. 

“Will you come up on to the 
platform, please?” said the chair- 
manearnestly. CoLtin HowarD 
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M* friend Harrington’s colleague 
Mumby, whom a national 
newspaper pays for writing about 
cricket, tells me that the time is 
now ripe to review the prospects for 
the coming season in not more than 
four hundred words. 

Ever-welcome visitors to these 
shores, he therefore begins, the 
South Africans will be welcome on 
every ground they play on. As with 
the West Indians last year, the New 
Zealanders the year before and the 
Australians the year before that, 
their motto is “Attack!” In Nourse 
they have a fine batsman and 
popular skipper; in Athol Rowan 
they have a fine bowler; and, 
according to all reports, which he 
has carefully read, the team are very 
fine fieldsmen indeed. 

I say that if anybody else tells 
me the South Africans are fine 
fieldsmen, I shall scream. 

Mumby ignores me and adds 
that the South Africans will be very 
popular and England will have to 
go all out to beat them. 


* ca # * * 


And what of the home side? 
Mumby asks. Undoubtedly the 
nucleus is there. The selectors are 
sure to give serious consideration to 
the claims of Hutton to open the 
innings. Bedser (A. V.) is likely to 
be asked to bowl. Evans is a prob- 
able choice as wicket-keeper. Health 
and form permitting, Denis Comp- 
ton may well catch the all-important 
eyes of the powers that be. 

That leaves seven places, 
Mumby tells me, one of which he 
himself would advise the selectors 
to earmark for Skipper Freddie 
Brown, who also did well in 
Australia. 

But the selectors’ is the final 
choice, he points out. 

* * * # # 


Youth! Youth! Youth! Such 
is the modern ery, Mumby con- 
tinues; and nowhere is this more 
true than in our glorious summer 
game. County committees every- 
where are eager in their search for 
young players, for the old ‘uns 
cannot carry on for ever. 

Never were the opportunities 


CLARION CALL 


more golden than to-day, 
ticularly for fast bowlers. 

Few amateurs can now afford to 
play the game all the year round, 
Mumby adds. 


par- 


* * * * * 


In conclusion, says Mumby, 
what of the game itself? Times 
without number he has pointed out 
that it is the customer who pays. 
Now at last his words are bearing 


No 
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fruit. Those county captains who 
have not followed his suggestion of 
playing brighter cricket and trying 
hard to win can now be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. 

It must be Festival cricket for 
the Festival year. 

# * * + * 


Mumby thinks he is the first to 
make that remark this summer. 
But not, perhaps, the last. 
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REPORT ON THE 
SOUTH BANK 


il. SECOND IMPRESSIONS—"UPSTREAM* 


A$ this journal, with its stern 
insistence on originality of 
material, may well be the only one 
begrudging readers a printed plan, 
perhaps I ought to offer a word of 
warning about navigational perils 
on the southern shore. In both con- 
ception and arrangement the Ex- 
hibition is thematic; remember that. 
All the official literature makes great 
play with this word, and an aloof 
young lady, whom I offended in The 
Natural Scene and The Country, 
actually uttered it at me. 

I realize now that she was 
probably what the official literature 
describes as a theme convener, and 
when you have convened a theme 
the size of The Natural Scene and 
The Country you feel deeply about 
men in old mackintoshes who enter 
it at the wrong end and complain 
because they have difficulty in 
tracing hurdle-making and other 
rural crafts from such improbable 
origins as a showcase full of scaup, 
pochard and smew. Please don’t 
make the same mistake; if you file 
soberly along the dotted lines laid 
down in the Guide you will find 
yourself entering everything by the 
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front door—which, in the case of 
The Natural Scene and The Country, 
will bring you face to face with some 
very nice photographs of owls. If 
despite your best intentions your 
orientation becomes blurred, as a 
result, say, of being repeatedly con- 
fronted with a block of administra- 
tion offices when you are really 
looking for the Rodney Pier, and 
you find yourself entering a theme 
by the Exit, on no account worsen 
your position by indulging in un- 
informed criticism of its exhibits. 
When I declared myself frankly 
unreceptive towards four sculptured 
agriculturists with heads and arms 
but no bodies (though one of them 
wears a trim felt hat) my aloof 
young lady became distant. She 
thought they were perfectly lovely, 
said so, and left me. I had to bury 
my blushes behind a model sawmill. 

No, the slack exhibition-goer 
whose method is to shuffle into any 
building which looks as if it might 
have somewhere to sit down simply 
won’t be tolerated here. This is a 
planned thing. It is thematic. It is 
designed to lead you by the hand 
from pre-pterodactyl Britain to the 
present day, showing you the joys 
and sorrows, triumphs and frus- 
trations of being British. Promise 
me, at any rate, that you will try 
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to stay in one circuit at a time; 
the Upstream, say, which embraces 
all the pavilions and pleasaunces 
above Hungerford Bridge, as dis- 
tinct from the Downstream em- 
bracing all below. Both, of course, 
are equally thematic, but the theme 
of the Upstream circuit is that of the 
Land, that of the Downstream, the 
People. Sometimes the themes get 
out of hand a little—even the finest 
planners must falter at the need 
to embody a couple of railway 
bridges in their scheme of things, 
and they have really embodied them 
very cleverly, though I did hear 
someone complain that it was im- 
possible to get far enough away 
from one of the murals underneath 
the arches. It was meant quite 
kindly, I feel sure. 

A last word on the geography: 
there are at least a dozen bars, 
restaurants and cafés, and these 
may well be the ruin of a visitor’s 
day. To turn the outing into a mere 
gastronomical adventure, moving 
purposefully from one place of 
refreshment to another and capping 
each call with a token dash round 
the nearest pavilion, can produce 
no very clear impression of our 
national heritage. In such a visitor’s 
mind bottled beer will be vaguely 
linked with Power and Production, 
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paste sandwiches with Sea and 
Ships, ginger-ale and lemonade with 
The Minerals of the Island. What 
is more, when he has made the full 
round of these fleshly amenities he 
will experience the unsettling de- 
lusion that the Skylon is falling on 
him; even a man perfectly steady 
on his feet can experience this if he 
looks up at it long enough, though 
the Shot Tower, in spite of the 
human flies crawling about dizzily 
in the radar web at its summit, 
doesn’t have the same effect—but 
no doubt this is simply because it 
has been there long enough to 
inspire a certain confidence. Besides, 
it has balloons inside.* 

The Land of Britain, as you will 
learn if you follow your dotted line 
into the pavilion of that name (No. 1 
on the map in almost any publica- 
tion but this) has taken a terrible 
beating for some time now. There 





* I must ask indulgence for a non 
sequitur here and there. It is difficult to 
get all the facts in with impeccable 
continuity. 


are intriguing peep-shows— 
dioramas, is it ?—to prove this, sup- 
ported by helpful reading-matter 
posted up on the cavern-like walls. 
Since its good old days as a lazy 
tropical island, some two hundred 
and twenty million years ago, our 
country has been “burst with vol- 
canoes, roasted by desert suns, 
ground beneath glaciers, sweltered 
by tropic swamps, blanketed with 
river mud, smothered by sands and 
voleanic debris, squeezed by giant 
mountains,” and generally mal- 
treated until the supply of suitable 
verbs is exhausted. Naturally, unless 
the visitor begins, as planned, at 
No. 1, and becomes thoroughly 
impregnated with interesting in- 
formation of this kind, he can 
scarcely thrill to the full intensity of 
wonderment when, seven pavilions 
and two hundred and twenty million 
years later, he learns in the Dome 
of Discovery of the remarkable 
resilience of the British spirit, which 
has not only risen above these con- 
vulsions of Nature and adjusted 

itself to the violent de- 

terioration of our climate 


from skin-tanning sunshine 
to bone - soaking drizzle 
(each perfectly constant in 


its own era) but has 
retained enough native wit 
and energy to dispatch to 
the moon messages ren- 
dered clearly visible to Mr. 
and Mrs. Everyman by 
means of an illuminated 
dotted line spelling its way 
between two near-spheres 
on a screen. I say nothing 
(or very little) of our 
triumphs in the field of 
weather forecasting, here 
expounded to a grateful 
public for the first time, 
whereby the imminence 
of fresh bouts of glacier- 
grinding, mud-blanketing, 
mountain-squeezing and 
other rare phenomena (in- 
cluding desert sun-roast- 
ing) can be foretold with 
shameless assurance. There 
are fifteen thousand ex- 
hibits; they include W. G. 
Grace’s bat and a sculp- 
ture of two undressed 
ladies with very thick legs 
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who seem to be offering each other 
something out of a bowl. 

I see that I have in my Upstream 
notes a jotting about the biscuit- 
plant. This remarkable vegetable, 
which I seem to have encountered 
in Power and Production—No, I’m 
sorry; [ remember now. I was 
standing high up in the Gallery of 
Metals looking down on a variety 
of industrial activities ca the floor 
below when my eye was arrested in 
its wild rolling by a mammoth slab 
of cream-coloured machinery, throb- 
bing with drab insistence and tended 
by a number of pretty girls in white 
overalls. Another girl, who: was 
leaning over the rail beside me with 
an aloof, theme-convening air, told 
me that it was a biscuit-plant. I 
went down to have a look, and found 
that British scientists and engineers 
have indeed perfected a device 
which, with no more mechanical 
intricacy than is involved in an 
ordinary railway locomotive or tele- 
vision transmitter, stamps out in- 
numerable ice-cream wafers, every 
one perfect. Nearby an engine 
belches hypodermic needles. An 
adjacent loom, with a lower pro- 
duction rate, weaves stair-carpets. 

Copies of the Woodworking 
(Amendment of Scope) Regulations, 
1945, will by now have been re- 
moved from the D. of D., where 
the eaves are inhabited by British 
sparrows. There is an atomic pile. 
Flood prevention, etched-welded 
rail joints with cutaway sections, 
and the nervous mechanism of the 
squid are also touched upon. None 
of the sculptures flatters British 
girlhood.  Liftshafts at Waterloo 
have whitewashed. The 
Exhibition, which has devoured 
six thousand six hundred tons of 
cement, and is thematic, is lit up 
at night. J. B. Boornroyp 
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AT THE PICTURES 


! OT having seen the play 

N | by Garson Kant which 
has been made into the 

AG film Born Yesterday 
(Director: GEORGE 

Cuxor), I can still recognize, I 
think, the main fault about the 
adaptation. The play was funda- 
mentally a pretty biting satire on 
political corruption ; the film, though 
it remains satirical in manner, tries 
also to be a developing character- 
study and, in part, propaganda for 
good old U.S. democracy—explicit 
propaganda, predigested for the film 
audience. These ingredients do not 
blend particularly well, but the 
excellent acid dialogue and par- 
ticularly the extremely funny per- 
formance by Jupy Ho t.rpay still 
make the picture thoroughly en- 
joyable. I don’t think I am being 


s 
Sige te 


hp * 


[Born Yesterday 
So this is Washington 
Billie Dawn—Jupy HoLiumpay 


Born Yesterday—Mad Wednesday 


unduly influenced by the fact that 
Miss Ho.tumpay got an Academy 
Award for this impersonation of 
a flat-voiced, dead-pan blonde of 
monumental stupidity; to make 
such a character develop, and 
gradually come to arouse sympathy 
instead of appalled derision, is a 
considerable feat. The only thing is, 
as I suggested, that such a develop- 
ment or revelation of character does 
not really belong in this sort of 
story. Broad satire likes its char- 
acters consistent all the 
through : symbols, “humours,” with 
invariably predictable responses. 
Also out of place is the propaganda: 
the conducted tour of the historic 
sights of Washington, with Miss 
HOo.uipay as the awed pupil of the 
newspaperman (WILLIAM HOLDEN). 
With these reservations—which 
make the piece unsatisfactory as a 
film from a critical point of view, 
but are not likely to interfere with 
anyone’s unthinking enjoyment of 
it—Bern Yesterday is to be recom- 
mended. BRopERICK CRAWFORD 
has a fine time in a sort of comic 
version of the part he played in All 
the King’s Men. I should perhaps 
warn you that you may have trouble 
in understanding much—at least in 
the early scenes—of what the girl 
says; but since it very often floats 
downstream on a torrent of laughter 
at something else, anyway, this 
hardly matters. A good many 
people will feel inclined to go and 
listen to it again. 


way 


The name “ Harold Diddlebock”’ 
for the character played by Haroip 
Lioyp in Mad Wednesday (Director: 
Preston StuRGEs) is presumably a 
twenty-eight-year-old relic, like the 
first uproarious scene of the film 
itself, which is the very scene (now 
provided with facetious noises from 
the background orchestra) that 
ended the old Harold Lloyd picture 
The Freshman. That the other 
names here (except that of J. E. 
Waggleberry, who perhaps also 
appeared in the earlier picture) 
should be somewhat more subdued 
in their determination to be funny 
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(Mad Wednesday 
Lion Comique 
Harold Diddlebock—Harotp Lioyp 


might be regarded as symbolic of 
the development of screen comedy 
—-if there were indeed any sign of 
a similar tendency in any other 
department. In effect, Mr. Ltoyp’s 
new picture is as full of delirious 
slap-stick as any of his old ones 
were; and, since it is also Mr. 
STURGES’s new picture, you may 
notice that the effects are piled up 
in the Sturges manner, scientifically, 
so that the final moment of a 
cumulative situation produces not 
merely another laugh but the 
loudest one of all. The film is really 
nothing special, but it should be 
popular because its tone is simple 
and friendly as well as funny, and 
it has one or two quite delightful 
seenes—in particular the one in 
which the late EpGar KENNEDY 
as a barman sets about the exact 
blending of a cocktail to suit the 
hero’s temperament. 

* * a * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, the most sparkling 
show is still La Ronde, which I hope 
to write about next week. Circle of 
Danger is an unpretentious, enjoy- 
able little mystery; and there are 
some fine spectacular sea fights in 
Captain Horatio Hornblower, R.N. 
(25/4/51). 

Releases include Halls of Monte- 
zuma (18/4/51), a last-war (US. 
Marines) picture also more success- 
ful in its big sweeping action scenes 
than in its detail and dialogue. 

RicHaRD MALLETT 
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FROGHOPPER 


RCHITECT of Xanadu, 

builder in light-imprisoning foam 
more delicate than honey-dew, 

within its microscopic span 
lord, O insect Kubla Khan, 

of thousand-lenséd pleasure-dome: 
clodhoppers call thee and it, 
indifferently, cuckoo-spit. 


Dweller in miraculous glass, 
how do your Marvell’d hours pass? 
What’s the Alhambra of the Moors? 
A thousand magic casements yours, 
opening aerially 
on dark grass-forests at your feet 
or, under a Titanic sky, 
on perilous seas of meadowsweet. 


Vertically upwards runs 

Alph, the sacred river of sap, 

from which you make the glass to trap 
your fractured universe of suns, 

lens on lens reflecting bright 

its multi-visioned, prism’d light. 
The dark-wing’d bird, Death, it is true, 
may gulp your universe and you. 


If you can make of cuckoo-spit 
a thing so to its purpose fit 
of use and beauty harmonized, one, 
protection both from bird and sun— 
then engineering genius, 
our architects and engineers, 
shall make what palaces for us, 
surpassing all the dreams of Wells? 
Yea, even though Foreboding tells 
her nightmare whispers in our ears, 
if you, froghopper, fearing death, can be 
courageous, and a builder, so can we. 
R. C. Scriven 


a a 


THE STAGE CHARLADY 


inser stage charlady is an intensely amusing old party, 
and the wonder is that it never occurred to her to 
go on the stage herself. She would have made a fortune 
as a comic, for there never was anyone so quick with 
a come-back as she. 

There are two kinds of stage charlady—the cross 
one, and the one with the heart of gold. The cross one 
(who works for the lady who lives in the stage lounge) 
always gives notice in the middle of the second act, 
when the troubles are beginning to accumulate. The 
one with the heart of gold remains at her post to the 
last, and sometimes discovers the solution to some 
particularly difficult problem. But, whether cross or 
kind, the stage charlady does remarkably little charring. 


For one thing, she only attempts to clean a very small 
corner of the room, and it’s a poor effort she makes at 
that, for most of her time is taken up in the exercise 
of her principal talent, which is conversation. 

The charlady with the heart of gold (who normally 
works in an office building) has certain other offices to 
perform besides practising her repartee. It is she who 
comforts the juvenile lead when she buries her head in 
her arms after the row with the boss’s son. “Why, 
you pore dear,” says the stage charlady. ‘Let Minnie 
get you a nice cupper tea.” And off she goes into the 
next room and returns with a steaming cup in less time 
than it takes to light the gas-ring. The stage charlady 
knows just how to talk to the juvenile lead, for she 
has had much the same experience when she was 
young, and she tells some funny stories about her first 
husband which soon bring the smiles through the tears. 

The stage charlady is a great partisan, and, where 
she takes a fancy, woe betide the man or the woman 
who puts a slight upon her favourite, for she does not 
mind a bit whom she flies at in a good cause. A piece 
of the stage charlady’s mind followed by a sharp exit 
and a slammed door is always certain of a round of 
applause. And the extraordinary thing is that she is 
always in the right. She insults the boss and he con- 
fesses that he asked for it; she abuses the lady super- 
intendent and she breaks down and admits that she is 
a hard, jealous woman; she comforts the pretty typist, 
and assists her to marry the managing director; and as 
for the boss’s son, she has controlled his destinies from 
the beginning. In short, everyone is deeply indebted 
to the stage charlady, and everyone submits to her 
judgment. She is the voice of conscience, and they 
know it. 
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HE methods of work of a famous 

crime-story-writer were discussed 
in the papers not long ago. It was 
said that he worked all night and 
dictated at the rate of four thousand 
words an hour. Most novelists, 
writing their works in the old- 
fashioned way, are pretty pleased 
with themselves if they keep up an 
average of two thousand words a 
day, though, working' overtime with 
a flush of energy or inspiration, they 
can do five thousand words now 
and then. Few, this column thinks, 
could boast of writing five thousand 
words every day of the week. To 
hear of a chap who turns out, by 
any method, four thousand words 
an hour, or twenty-four thousand 
between midnight and the dawn— 
or ninety-six thousand (a whole 
book) in four’ nights is discouraging 
to the ordinary plodder. But can 
it be done? It means, this column 
reckons, sixty-five words a minute 
(the numbers, you will now realize, 
mark batches of sixty-five words). 


The speaker, or the B.B.C. talker,” 


this column believes, does about 


one hundred and twenty words a 
minute. But the speaker, as a rule, 
has prepared his speech, more or 
less, and the* B.B.C. fellow is reading 


from a script. The novelist, though 
he may have his main story in his 
head, is always marching into the 
blue. At any moment his characters 
may start taking charge and doing 
things he never intended. He must 
pause to consider whether they can 
be permitted. Can the hero, for 
example, who began as pale and 
anemic, be allowed to knock‘ out 
two tough men with revolvers? 
Then, he may have known all the 
time that he was going to get rid of 
a tiresome character: but when he 
comes to the point some thought 
must be given to the method. Even 
the slow psychological plodder may 
find that his heroine’s eyes have 
changed from blue to brown after 
four or five chapters. How much 
greater’ must be the difficulties of 
the purveyor of crime and excite- 
ment! He has a complicated plot, 
a death or a battle every few pages, 
rows of beautiful ladies whose 
numerous costumes are described in 


THE COSMIC MESS 


generous detail. Almost all the 
characters are double-crossing some- 
body, and many complex technical 
questions arise. The style of this 
particular writer is vivid and 
original, and this column reads his 
books*® with relish. But surely he 
must stop to think sometimes. Is 
he always sure what colour those 
eyes were in Chapter One? If it 
is true that he produces at the rate 
of four thousand words an hour, 
this column takes off all its hats to 
him. This column would be ashamed 
to say how long it took this column 
to write the words you’ have just 
read. It would have taken the 
crime -story- writer about seven 
minutes to dictate them. 


* * * * * 


This column much _ enjoyed 
being the guest at the Christmas 
Dinner of the Food and Wine 
Society at Ballarat, a small green 
charming country town in Victoria, 
Australia. It was about 100 degrees 
“in the shade that day: and we did 
not wear evening dress. But M. 
André Simon, the King of the Table, 
would have been impressed and 
delighted by the proceedings. All 
the wine-bottles, including the 
sherry, were draped in brown paper, 
so that there was no visual evidence 
of origin. After the soup the Chair- 
man called upon two gentlemen to 
discourse upon the sherry, say what 
they thought of it and where it 
came from. Others later discussed 
the white wine, the red and the 
port. The speeches were learned 
and loving, and couched in the 
language dear to the scholar of 
wine, and pleasant to the ear even 
of those who only “know what they 
like”. The wine had a “good nose”’, 
it was “round”, or “reticent”, 
“generous”, “honest”, “discreet”, 
“retiring”, “bold” and heaven 
knows what. If it had had more 
body the speaker would have said 
it came from the Hunter River, and 
was bottled by More likely 
it came from the Tanunda country, 
or from Tintara, bottled by 
and so on. 

The Wine-Master then undraped 
the bottle and displayed the label: 
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and, to this column at least, the 
experts were astonishingly often 
right. 

Later, the Food received the 
same skilled attention, and again 
this column goggled in admiration. 
The soup had been Toheroa Soup, 
made of a New Zealand shell-fish. 
This column formed a strong affec- 
tion for Toheroa Soup twenty-six 
years ago, though it is not to be 
recommended as a daily dish, for 
the soup is rich to the point of 
opulence. That night the soup 
looked just like Toheroa Soup, and 
had the proper “‘texture” (you see, 
this column can do it too): but 
somehow it had not quite the proper 
flavour. “O’est magnifique—mais ce 
nest pas La Toheroa,” this column 
said to itself—not to anyone else, 
for it was an honoured guest, and 
it had not seen Toheroa Soup for a 
very long time. 

A gentleman from New Zealand 
was asked to speak about the soup. 
He gave an interesting dissertation 
on the history, and nature, and 
habits of the Toheroa. As for the 
soup, he was inclined to blame the 
cuisine. Somebody, he thought, had 
been heavy-handed with the lemons, 
or perhaps the vinegar. Another 
gentleman, too, though he had 
enjoyed the soup, thought that the 
chef had not done the Toheroa full 
justice. 

The Food-Master (who must 
have been enjoying himself) then 
explained: they had tried, he said, 
for the especial pleasure of an 
honoured guest, to get Shark’s Fin 
Soup. That had been impossible. 
So they had put Toheroa Soup on 
the Bill of Fare. But no Toheroa 
could be got. “This soup,” he said, 
‘““was made of Australian mussels, 
rather cleverly counterfeiting the 
Toheroa.” 

So this untutored column had 
not been far out. A. P. H. 
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Spread it Abroad 

“Briratn can Make It No. 
Common CoLp.” 
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TO THOSE ABOUT TO TRAVEL BY AIR 


Don’t pass this on to anyone else, but if you want to make sure of getting the best seat in the plane, 
all you have to do ts to— 
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stand about— unobtrusively — near the— 


ATTOATION Ase (OL) 





so that when the loud-speaker— tells you to embark— 





you can— get an'ay— 


well abead of — all the others. 
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“7 know what they’re thinking. They're thinking 
what a shabby old saucepan to let a boy get bis bead 
stuck into,” 


COMING HOME 


OMING home on the bus to-night 
“4 There was two young fellers sat opposite; 
One was a Saucebox you could see 
But the other one looked like a Mug of Cold Tea. 
I give Joan a nudge and I had to larf, 
“Fancies ’isself,” and she said “Not ’arf,” 
And then we began to giggle. 
We giggled and giggled and giggled and giggled, 
And all the time we spluttered and giggled 
He wriggled. 


Saucy slipped us a naughty wink 
And whispered to Mug—and what d’you think ? 
He blushed! 
He blushed and he blushed, so red he blushed 
That up to the top of his head it rushed, 
And he looked so mis’rable, dumb and crushed 
That we shushed. 
Only now and again a small giggle got through 
And he bent down and fiddled about with his shoe; 
Joan bit her hangkerchif clean in two, 
But we tried. 


And then he got off at the ’ospitul 

And Joan said “Oh, lor, p’r’aps ’is Mum is ill, 
P’r’aps she’s died.” 

And we cried and cried—not loud—but we cried, 

The conductor shouted “Full up inside,” 

And that’s what we were, and we wanted to hide 
Till the end of the ride. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


“J DON’T know whether you’ve ever read Gibbon,” 
said the man at the bar. 

“T don’t see how you could,” I said. 
been no public announcement.” 

He was not deterred. 

“It’s very much tied up,” he went on, “with the 
story of my life. I was a shy, nervous lad, neither 
given to athletic exercise nor to study. I used to mope 
and dream. But that was before my parents found out 
that my Uncle Jeremy intended to make me his heir. 
He was a man of vast self-confidence, was my Uncle 
Jeremy, and nothing attracted him so much as danger. 
If my Uncle Jeremy wanted to cross the road, he 
crossed it, and the traffic just had to go round. If 
there was a notice up anywhere to say that bathing 
was forbidden, it was there that my Uncle Jeremy chose 
to bathe. A difficult bit of climbing was a delight to 
him. If there was a single pole stretched over a raging 
torrent, my Uncle Jeremy would want to cross by it. 
Every school holiday I had I used to spend with my 
Uncle Jeremy. My parents made me do it. 

“*Let’s see if we can jump this, or climb that,’ he 
was always saying. And up or over he would go, and 
I had to follow him, with fear gripping my heart and 
death staring me in the face, as you might say. How 
I got to hate that man! If only he would tumble, or 
drown, and leave me his money! But at forty-six or so 
he was as strong and active as a lion, and whatever he 
did I had to follow him. You can see for yourself the 
temptation that came to me. One push at the right 
moment, one challenge to swim a bit further out, and 
happiness would be mine. 

“ And then one day a terrible idea presented itself to 
me. Suppose my Uncle Jeremy did have an accident 
while I was with him. What were the police going to 
say? How could I prove that it was an accident? The 
darkest suspicions would be raised. So now there were 
two terrors assailing me at every turn. Whether I fell 
down a precipice, or was swept away. by a current, or 
the same thing happened to my Uncle Jeremy, either 
way I was doomed. My life became a misery. 

“‘And then one day he said he had seen the opening 
of a cave half-way downa cliff, and was going to scramble 
down and have a look at it. 

“*Come along, my boy,’ he said. 

““*You go first, uncle,’ I cried. 

“And down he went. He slipped. Chalk and stones 
clattered round him. ‘That’s done it,” I thought. 
But no. He caught some kind of a tree sticking out of 
the cliff face, and hung on to it with his hands. There 
he was, half-way down the cliff, kicking and shouting, 
his legs waving in the air, trying to get a foothold. I 
ran for help. Whata run that was! Nearly two miles, 
I should say, across the downs, to find someone with a 
rope to pull him up by, and all the time feeling that 
the rope was round my own neck, if he fell off before 
I got back again. Well, we hauled him up. It took a 
long time, for he was a big-built man, and you can 
imagine the anguish I felt while we were doing it. 


“There has 
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They kept asking me how he got there, and I don’t 
think anyone believed he would have been such a fool 
as to climb down there of his own accord. 
shaking with fright.” 

He took a long drink, and put his mug down. 

“T’m sorry,” I said, “but I don’t really see what 
this has got to do with Gibbon.” 

“You wouldn’t,” he said. “No, I don’t suppose 
you would. Point is, that the tumble broke his nerve. 
Broke his health too. He became a complete invalid. 
Took to his bed, and hardly stirred from the house. 
And what do you think he made me do? Said he’d 
never given enough of his life to literature, and so I 
had to go round and read Gibbon’s Decline and Fall by 
his bedside. Day after day in my holidays I had to 
waste, reading all that dreary rubbish aloud to him. 

“*Read that bit about Commodus over again,’ he 
would say. 

“The worse the emperors were, the more he liked 
them, and whenever I said to my parents I couldn’t do 
it any longer, they would say ‘Remember the money, 
my lad,’ and off I would go like a lamb. 

“But his health was failing badly. It was a hard race 
at first between Gibbon and him, but Gibbon was the 
stayer. He had my uncle’s measure all the time. We'd 
got as far as Justinian before my uncle died. I can 


I was 


remember it as if it was yesterday. 
forty-three it was: 

“* And his reign is disgraced by a visible decrease 
of the human species, which has never been repaired 
in some of the fairest countries of the globe.’ I 
remember wondering how much of the human species 
had been like my Uncle Jeremy, as I closed the book 
that autumn day. Twenty thousand he left me, and 
can you wonder if I ran through it all in five years? 
Extravagant, I dare say. I'll not excuse myself. A bit 
of the Roman emperors must have got into my blood. 
Anyhow, that’s how it was, and that’s why I was 
going to ask you——” 

“T see,” I said, rather sadly. ‘Well, I'll buy your 
Uncle Jeremy from you, if that’s what you mean.” 

He took what I gave him, and crammed it into his 
pocket. 

“By the way,” I said, as an afterthought. “Have 
you told many people about your Uncle Jeremy 
before?” 

“T have my honour,” he said, “and I hope I have 
my pride. I never even thought of him until I saw you 
come in, I never had an Uncle Jeremy at all. 
my Uncle George——” 

But only the swinging door was left to listen to 
what his Uncle George had done. Evor 


End of chapter 
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LAMENT FOR A TREE 


Ti tall birch is dead that graced the side of the valley, 
Shining in the winter woods tn the dark of a December day, 
Dancing in the darkened woods with her silver filigree of branches: 
The tall birch is broken, and fer branches are withered away. 


The wind blow over the hill and harried the woods in winter; 
The oaks roared in their branches, and the birch-tree swayed below. 
| But death drifted | from the sky silently, with no wind stirring, 


Crushing the patient trees with a cruel coronet of snow. 


And now the snow — and the green 6reaks out like fire~ 
Burning on the bare boughs, and the pride of summer is near: 


Bur the bo of the birch is broken, the silver lady of the forest 
Js broken and barren in the face of the heartless splendour of the year. 
P.M. Hubbard 
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CRAFTSMEN IN CONCORD 


N the year 1851, when he was 


seventeen years old, William 
Morris visited the Crystal Palace in 
Hyde Park. He made a rapid tour 
of the exhibition, we are told, and 
was then violently ill. 

What Morris would think of our 
South Bank show, and how his 
sensitive stomach would behave 
when confronted by the various 
pavilions of modern industry are 
interesting speculations. Would he 
thunder “TI told you so!” and retire 
hurriedly to the jetty alongside the 
Upstream Sequence? Or would he 
approve? My guess is that he would 
take a cab for No. 16 Hay Hill, W.1, 
and tell the cabby to drive like hell. 

The Crafts Centre, the head- 
quarters of the artist-craftsmen of 
Great Britain, is a lively memorial 
to Morris’s teaching. This does not 
mean, of course, that this handsome 
building is the meeting-place of 


Luddite machine-wreckers, back-to- 
nature cranks, or anarchists: nobody 
here is plotting to blow industry 
sky-high or even to boycott its 
products. The Morris venerated at 
the Crafts Centre is not the young 
firebrand who advocated the de- 
struction of all machines and their 
dark Satanic mills, but the older 
and wiser Morris who wrote: 
“Those almost miraculous machines, 
which if orderly forethought had 
dealt with them might even now be 
speedily extinguishing all irksome 
and unintelligent labour, leaving us 
free to raise the standard of skill of 
hand and energy of mind in our 
workmen, and to produce afresh 
that loveliness and order which only 
the hand of man guided by his own 
soul can produce . . .” 

No, the visitor will find the 
Centre highly respectable and de- 
corous. True, the incidence of red 
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beards*, fancy waistcoats and 
sandals is rather high, but there are 
few corduroys or page-boy hair-dos 
on view: and none of the crafts- 
women favours a Burne-Jones waist- 
line or swan-neck. 

I put my hand over my high- 
octane tie and consulted Mr. John 
Farleigh, the clean-shaven, soberly- 
dressed honorary chairman of the 
Centre. The Crafts Centre, he told 
me, was founded only a year or 
two ago by the combined efforts 
of five leading craft societies—The 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society 
(launched by Morris himself, in 
1888), the Red Rose Guild of Crafts- 
men, the Senefelder Club, the 
Society of Scribes and Illuminators 
and the Society of Wood-engravers. 
Their aims were simply to “estab- 
lish the status of fine Craftsmanship 
in Great Britain, to create a close 
contact between the craftsman and 
the public . . . and to encourage the 
development of a new generation 
of ‘fine craftsmen.’” Through its 
council members the Centre is 
linked (as if you didn’t know!) with 
the Council of Industrial Design, 
the Arts Council, the Rural In- 
dustries Bureau, the Worshipful 
Company of Goldsmiths and the 
Art-Workers’ Guild. 

At this point Mr. Farleigh was 
called away to a succession of com- 
mittee meetings, and I was left to 
examine the exhibits and think 
things over . 

The craftsmen of Britain, I 
decided, have been in the wilderness 
too long. They should have had 
their Crafts Centre fifty or sixty 
years ago. Their mistake then was 
to misinterpret Morris’s message, to 
despair of the machine, and to 
retreat to their futile ivory towers. 

The machine, as the maestro 
predicted, has proved a mixed 
blessing: it has burdened us with 
nasty things that go bang and 
crrrump, but it has also rescued the 
worker from drudgery and enabled 
him to substitute the tedium of an 
eight-hour day of machine-minding 
for the tedium of a twelve-hour day 
of repetitive bench-work. It is 
foolish and sentimental, surely, to 





Note to Editor: On second thoughts 
I decided to omit my laughable reference 
to the Crufts Centre. 
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regard all old-time craftsmen as 
contented creative artists. The 
thrower who spent his days fashion- 
ing mugs on the potter’s wheel 
enjoyed his labours little more than 
the robot operative of to-day: both 
jobs involve the same dull cycle 
of semi-automatic muscular move- 
ments, the same monotonous 
duplication and re-duplication. 

Few people are capable of con- 
tinuous creative effort, as distinct 
from routine effort, and for this fact 
we should be grateful, for the 
number of outlets for creative effort 
has always been limited—whether in 
the old craft trades or in our latter- 
day neotechnic industries, Fine 
crafts, like fine arts, are the occupa- 
tions of fortunate minorities, and 
Morris’s goal of a Britain full of 
happy wood-carvers, calligraphists, 
potters and weavers was merely the 
dream of a romantic idealist . . . 

Mr. Farleigh reappeared for a 
moment with the information that 
he would be with me almost imme- 
diately: he had only one more 
committee meeting to subdue. 

Now where was I? Oh, yes— 
the dream of a romantic idealist. 
Well, all this doesn’t mean that 
more and better craftsmanship is a 
hopeless objective: there are thou- 
sands of people who, given a little 
encouragement, would delight in the 
exercise of their native manipula- 
tive skills and find it far more 
satisfying than pools, “dogs,” the 
cinema and desultory reading. But 
in these days the pursuit of “fine 
crafts” is an expensive business, 
and few people can afford to tackle 
more than thesystematized fidgeting 
implicit in such hobbies as fretwork 
and raffia. Instead of practising 
the old crafts, most of us busy 
ourselves with the steady stream of 
repairs to the home and tinker 
incessantly with the internal com- 
bustion engine, radio and television. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Farleigh, re- 
appearing with his gavel, “‘our ‘fine 
craftsmen’ are few in number, but 
their contribution to public taste, 
industrial design, and, indirectly, 
the national economy is substantial. 
Even in this age of large-scale 
industry, when the work of in- 
dividual craftsmen can be enjoyed 
by few, we can still set standards 


that help to determine whether 
machine-made articles are beautiful 
or ugly.” 

“But isn’t there an entirely 
different measure of quality, a 
different — er — esthetic?” I said, 
airing a bit of mugged-up jargon. 


“TI mean, goods intended for 
machine reproduction cannot be 
designed satisfactorily by craftsmen 
unfamiliar with machine processes, 
can they?” 

“Good design means using 
materials and tools intelligently, 
sympathetically; and good work- 
manship means carrying out good 
design as successfully as possible. 
There is only one standard of judg- 
ment, whether we are dealing with 
industry or the crafts. Anyway, 
many of our members also design 
specifically for industry.” 

“That may well be...” I began. 
But the chairman was whisked 
away again to deal with a recrudes- 
cence of meetings. ‘‘Mind you,” he 
flung at me as he disappeared up- 
stairs, “‘we do tend at times to live 
too near our work, to be more 
proud sometimes of hidden joints 
and finish than of overall appear- 
ance. We are designer-craftsmen 
here, not merely craftsmen, and 
sometimes we allow ourselves to 
forget that.” 

I turned to a well-designed crafts- 
woman and resumed my inquiries. 
““Why do so many of your members 
confine their activities to crafts that 
have been successfully industrial- 
ized?” Lasked. ‘‘The studio potter 
cannot make a tea or dinner service 
to compete in price or quality with 
the factory product; the furniture 
craftsman makes wonderful pieces, 
but they are so hopelessly expensive. 
Why don’t you tackle wrought iron, 
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inn-signs, canal barges, gravestones, 
toys, tradesmen’s signs . . .?” 

“But we do,” she said, vehem- 
ently—‘“we do. The trouble is that 
everything we produce sells like hot 
cakes. What you see here is hardly 
representative.” 

I found the furniture, engraved 
glass, pottery, textiles and calli- 
graphy extremely satisfying. In 
design they were all markedly 
traditional, offering no concession to 
the fashions of the moment or to 
the idiom of machine art. (I had 
hoped, frankly, to catch the Centre 
out on this point.) 

In particular, and I will mention 
no names, I admired the furniture 
with its unusual elegance, precise 
workmanship and superb finish. I 
awarded the pottery a firm beta 
plus, though I feel that the studio 
boys might extend their palette of 
ceramic glazes beyond the compass 
of gravy-browning, brick red and 
cement grey. The textiles ... I 
couldn’t get near. A hokinson of 
American matrons (to coin a noun 
of assembly) screened the exhibits 
and left me only the running 
commentary. 

“Real smart,” said one stately 
Bostonian; “it’s got vitality and a 
sort of uncluttered beauty, don’t 
you think?” 

“T certainly do,” said her com- 
panion. ‘‘What’s the price? 
Really? How’s that in dollars? 
*Sakes! Why can’t we have one 
of these Centres at home?” 

BernaRD HoLLowoop 























“Of course we shall put it back, after the Festival is over.” 


A LOSING BATTLE 


N a bed of screwed-up paper I 

placed seven strips of wood in 
a prearranged pattern, and at each 
intersection I placed a lump of coal. 
Over the whole I sprinkled a 
teaspoonful of sugar. I applied a 
match to the paper, and sat back on 
my heels. 

The paper flared up excitedly, 
the trellis-work of wood sagged in 
the middle, and the lumps of coal 
fell through into a hole. A thin 
spiral of blue smoke curled out into 
the room, and stopped abruptly. 


The first round was over. 

Satisfied that everything so far 
was going according to expectations, 
] fished out the strips of wood 
(blackened, but still serviceable) and 
the lumps of coal. I then borrowed 
one of Lucy’s firelighters from the 
kitchenette, made a nest for it in 
the cinders, and surrounded it 
cunningly with coal, in the form of 
a pyramid or cairn. The strips of 
wood I stuck upright into crevices. 

Having made certain that it was 
now quite impossible to reach the 
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firelighter with a match, I removed 
a lump of coal from the foundations. 
It proved to be the corner-stone. 
The whole thing collapsed in a 
pitiful heap, and I nodded to myself. 

That was the second round. 

Whistling a slow, deliberate 
tune, I rebuilt my cairn, not quite 
so tidily, leaving a tunnelled en- 
trance in the front. Up this I 
pushed lighted matches. At the 
fourth match a tongue of flame 
darted venomously back at me down 
the tunnel. I sucked my finger, and 
it tasted of burnt paper and 
paraffin. 

I threw in the bits of wood any 
old how, added two teaspoonsful of 
sugar, and reached grimly for the 
shovel. This I balanced on the top 
bar, with the tip of the handle 
resting against the bottom of the 
cowl. I then stretched a large sheet 
of newspaper across the hole, and 
if it had not been for the shovel it 
would certainly have vanished up 
the chimney. I unwound it from the 
shovel, and folded its top edge over 
the mantelpiece, clamping it down 
with a glass ash-tray. Arrested in a 
stooping posture, I paused to read 
a news-item, with my head turned 
upside-down and one hand on a 
woolly vest which I had left to air 
in the fireplace the night before. 

As I wiped my hands absently 
on this garment I noticed that only 
a thin layer of slack remained in the 
coal bucket. I picked it up and 
went clanking down to the cellar. 
Lucy popped out as I reached her 
floor, and asked if I would be a love 
and fill hers, and while I was down 
there would I just pop this shilling 
in her gas? 

I filled the buckets (by hand), 
and pushed the shilling into her 
electric by mistake. 

Disentangling a cobweb from 
my hair, I took out my last shilling 
and banged it into her gas. 

I was very calm. 

I got back to the flatlet in time 
to observe that the newspaper had 
disappeared, the ash-tray had fallen 
off the mantelpiece and cracked a 
tile, and the handle of the shovel 
was blazing merrily in the grate. 

I was not in the least surprised. 

I salvaged the shovel, and blew 
out the handle. One corner of a 
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lump of coal, which had somehow 
managed to get warm, turned from 
a dull orange to a dark grey, and 
gave a spiteful creak. 

That pretty well finished round 
three. 

I drummed my fingers for a few 
moments in the ash on the mantel- 
piece, and then I switched on the 
electric fire, and went decisively to 
the kitchenette. 

I returned in due course with a 
cup of coffee, and settled down in 
the armchair to thaw myself out 
over the leader page. As I dipped 
my spoon into the sugar bowl three 
things occurred to me _ simul- 
taneously: the leader page was 
spread about the hearth rug in 
flimsy black flakes; my electric fire 
had just gone out; and there was 
no more sugar. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


SNOW BIRD 


Wuite parakeet, 
Your frame is the freak of a bough 
Bent to the shape of a bird; 
Your feathers are frozen snow, 
And your beak 
Is the frosted bud 
At the tip of the twig. 


Your attributes 

From the drifts of dreaming are 

spun. 
Snow bird you are! Your eyes 
Freeze the white heart of the sun. 
And his breath | 
In your icy claws 
Is stiffened in death. 


Immaculate! 
You cry to a forest of sleep. 
Your voice has no passion, no joys. 


But the twittering sparrows cheep 
Too close where you perch, 

And a miracle flies 

At their fluttering touch. 


Your plumes 
Splinter: and sparkling diamonds 
Scatter a million facets 
Brilliant as flying suns. 
You are real— 
Shivered in bits— 
Released from the spell. 


You live! 
Your stillness awakens in flight. 
You resolve into snow, 
Gleaming with crystal delight. 
And your tongue 
Curls in the bud, 
Melting in song. 
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[A Sleep of Prisoners 


Uncertainty 


Cpl. Joseph Adams—Mr. Stan_ey Baker; 


Wuarre; Pte. Peter Able—Mr. 


Pte. David King—Me,. Leonarp 


Dennotm Exuiottr; Pte. Tim Meadows—Mn. 


Huca Pryse 


AT THE PLAY 


A Sleep of Prisoners (CuuRcH “OF ST. MaRY THE VIRGIN, OxFrorRD) 
Variety (PRINCE OF WALES) 


the Festival 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER Fry’s 
new play, A Sleep of 
Prisoners, will be staged 
in St. Thomas's, Regent 
Street, where it comes on shortly. 
I saw it in the church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, Oxford, which Mr. 
MicwagEL Macowan, with a little 
straw, a few old packing-cases and 
some clever lighting transformed 
into a timeless place of exciting 
light and shadow. The play has only 
four characters, modern prisoners- 
of-war, dead-beat and quartered in a 
church. After a fight in which the 
aggressive member of the party 
nearly kills a gentle, jesting youth, 
they go to sleep, and in their dreams 
act incidents from the Old Testa- 
ment that their relationship sug- 
gests to each of them: Cain and 
Abel, with Adam and the Voice of 
God; David and Absalom, with 
Joab and a messenger; Abraham 
and Isaac, with the Angel and the 
old donkey-man; and finally Shad- 
rach, Meshach and Abed-nego in the 
fiery furnace. 
With the programme is supplied 
a crib to the story; that this should 


be needed, as indeed it is, seems 
to me a weakness. The incidents 
themselves are effective, the last 
two being exceptionally dramatic; 
separately they are clear enough, 
but where I was confused (and still 
am) was in their common denomina- 
tor and its implications. Mr. Fry 
tells us that the play “is mainly 
concerned with the problem of con- 
flict between men.” What comes 
out of the conflict between these 
particular men? Fear, on a knife- 
edge with courage? Love, near 
hatred? Violence that reversed is 
gentleness? Is there a less simple 
message in this imaginative, some- 
times moving play? I don’t know. 
The author leaves us guessing, as I 
don’t think an author should. Nor, 
unless they brought out a major 
point I have missed, do I think the 
complications justified. 

The verse is not so immediately 
intoxicating as much that Mr. Fry 
has written, but it contains lovely 
passages, and from the eldest 
prisoner, a wise old peasant, come 
charming flights of fancy that are 
pure Fry. The production is 
memorably good. Working in 
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black-and-white, with only an occa- 
sional splash of vivid colour, Mr. 
Macowan wonderfully captures the 
feeling of dreams. Silhouettes on 
the arches; startling silences; a 
cracked bell and the loud ticking of 
a clock; sudden shouting from a 
dark aisle; and running through it 
all, merging the episodes, the casual 
byplay of tired men. Undaunted by 
bad acoustics, an excellent cast 
beautifully chiselled out the four 
contrasted characters. Mr. Den- 
HOLM Exuiotr, the youth; Mr. 
LeonaRp WuirTe, the go-getter; 
Mr. Hueu Pryss, the old philo- 
sopher; Mr. StanLEY Baker, the 
reliable corporal—I can’t say which 
is the best of this altogether admir- 
able quartet. 


I’m afraid I 
appointed « with 
Resembling a 


was a little dis- 
Mr. Bos Hopes. 
prosperous stock- 
broker, he came on the stage, swing- 
ing his well-tailored arms like 
Indian clubs, as if he owned it; 
in spite of his distressing habit of 
chewing gum while he talks, he 
radiated charm; the wisecracks were 
neat, the delivery was masterly; 
Miss Martyn Maxwe tv and Mr. 
JERRY DesMoNDE proved skilful 
accomplices; and yet I felt the 
whole act to be too mechanically 
perfect. Perhaps we have heard too 
much about those gag-writers. 


Recommended 

Kiss Me, Kate (Coliseum) is the 
best of the musicals and _ uses 
Shakespeare ingeniously. To 
Dorothy, A Son (Garrick) is pleasant 
nonsense. And Count Your Blessings 
(Wyndham’s) is our third tip for a 
thoughtless evening. 

Eric KEown 


~~ 


Eu 4 


The Confidence Man 
Mr. Bos Horz 
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AT THE OPERA 
The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Covent GARDEN) 


UR greatest living composer, 

Ratpw VaucHan WILLIAMS, 
has crowned his life’s work by setting 
to music one of the treasures of 
English literature, John Bunyan’s 
allegory The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
One of the episodes of this work, 
“The Shepherds of the Delectable 
Mountains,” has been familiar to us 
for some long time; but now that 
we have seen the whole we perceive 
that it is towards The Pilgrim’s 
Progress that all VavuGHan 
WILL1IAMs’ other works have been 
leading, and that it epitomizes them 
all. The Symphonies (especially the 
fifth, which contains quotations 
from this great “work in progress”), 
the “Tallis Fantasia” and all the 
rest are episodes in a pilgrimage 
which has been told in music over 
the years, and which began nearly 
four-score years ago. 

VauGcHAN Wir uiaMs describes 
his setting of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
as a Morality in a Prologue, Four 
It begins 


Acts and an Epilogue. 
with a short orchestral introduction 
based on the hymn-tune “York,” 
played on solemn brass; the curtain 
then rises to reveal John Bunyan 
in prison writing by night the last 


words of his work: “So I awoke, 
and behold it was a Dream.” He 
gathers up the pages, and turns 
back to the beginning: “As I 
walked through the wilderness of 
this world, I lighted on a certain 
place where there was a Den, and 
I laid me down in that place to 
sleep; and, as I slept, I dreamed a 
dream. I dreamed, and behold I 
saw a man clothed with rags, stand- 
ing in a certain place, with his face 
from his own house, a book in his 
hand, and a great burden upon his 
back ...” As he speaks, Pilgrim 
is seen, looking this way and that 
and lamenting “ What shall I do?” 
Evangelist appears, bringing with 
him a message of Heaven in radiant 
harmonies that recall the ‘Tallis 
Fantasia.” He directs Pilgrim to 
follow the shining light to the 
gate that leads to Eternal Life. 

In the next episode Three 
Shining Ones take Pilgrim’s burden 


from his back, and cast it into the 
Sepulchre; and after he has been 
sealed on the forehead with the Holy 
Spirit a white robe is put upon him, 
and he is received into the House 
Beautiful. Next morning he is 
armed for the dangers of the way 
and sent forth upon his pilgrimage; 
he reaches the Valley of Humilia- 
tion, where he puts the Doleful 
Creatures to rout and_ slays 
Apollyon; he goes thence through 
Vanity Fair, where everything save 
the Truth is for sale, and is 
thrown into prison for his denun- 
ciation of Beelzebub, the prince of 
the place. From the depths of 
despair he remembers the Key of 
Promise in his bosom, and with it 
opens the prison doors. He con- 
tinues on his way and meets the 
joyful Woodcutter’s Boy and Mr. 
and Madam By-Ends, who prefer 
their own comfortable and profitable 
religion to his stern one. He 
journeys on to the Delectable 
Mountains, whence can be seen the 
Celestial City, and remains with 
the Shepherds till summoned by a 
Celestial Messenger, bearing the 
Arrow of Death, to prepare to cross 
the River. He is anointed by the 
Shepherds and passes through the 
deep waters. A trumpet sounds, 
darkness is changed to light, and 
Pilgrim climbs the stair to the 
Golden Gates while a choir of 
Angels sings in triumph. 


The Dream is ended. John 


Bunyan comes forward, a Book in 
his hand, and commends it to the 
audience, bidding them 
“~. . come hither 
And lay my book, thy head 
and heart together.” 


A great déal of thought has gone 
into the Covent Garden presentation 
of this noble work. None the less 
one feels that it is out of place in 
a theatre. The Pilgrim’s Progress 
is great literature, and VAUGHAN 
WituraMs has allied to it music in 
his own luminous modal idiom that 
sheds a mystical radiance over 
Bunyan’s allegory and brings new 
life and import to his spiritual 
message. It is a profession of faith, 
and needs the devotional atmosphere 
of a great cathedral for its full force 
to be realized. 

The performance at Covent 
Garden is capably directed by a 
young conductor, Leonarp Han- 
cock. The producer is NEVILLE 
Cocuitt. The singers, chief among 
whom is ARNOLD MATTERS as 
Pilgrim, are sincere and adequate, 
but no more, though the beautiful 
and reverent performance of the 
three Shepherds, JoHN CAMERON, 
Witiiam McAtrrne and NorMaNn 
WALKER, makes a deep impression. 

The composer, in a character- 
istic little speech from the stage on 
the first night, remarked: “Some- 
one asked me who wrote the 
libretto . . .” D.C. B. 











Monday, April 30th 

Even the Mother of Parliaments 
likes to “Spring clean” now and 
then, and, after 
the turmoil of 
last week’s resig- 
nations from the Government, and 
the dust that was blown off various 
skeletons-in-the-cupboard in the 
process, a little tidying up was 
indicated. 

And very neatly it was done, 

The Courts-Martial Appeals 
Bill, which permits appeals to the 
civil courts from the decisions of 
courts-martial, was, at long last, 
completed. It had been with the 
House so long that Mr. Mannina- 
HAM-BULLER, its chief Opposition 
critic, and Mr. JoHn WHEATLEY, 
the Lord Advocate, seemed almost 
on the verge of tears as they bade 
it farewell. Both expressed the hope 
that, Parliament having passed it, 
it would need to be but little used 
by members of the Forces. 

Before that, Mr. BRENDAN 
BRACKEN, who speaks all too rarely, 
had had a tiny field-day of his own 
in criticizing a Bill to increase the 
borrowing powers of the National 
Coal Board. He had a few words to 
say on the subject of borrowing 
generally and by nationalized in- 
dustries in particular, and was not 
mollified to any notable extent by 
the Minister of Fuel’s announcement 
that it was proposed to increase the 
borrowing powers only from £150 
millions to £300 millions. He 
breezily recommended a Ministerial 
interrupter—‘“‘in the long period of 
enforced retirement shortly to come 
to him”’—to study economies. And 
so on, until the Bill was given a 
Second Reading without a division, 
none of the twenty-nine Members 
present offering any objection. 

Before the debates began, Mr. 
Srrauss, Minister of Supply, had 
made a grave statement about the 
shortage of steel, stocks of which, 
he said, were at a dangerously low 
level. This was heard in silence, for 
all recognized it as a curtain-raiser 


House of Commons: 
Tidying Up 


too 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


to to-morrow’s debate on raw 
material shortages generally. The 
most definite point that emerged 
from the long questioning of the 
Minister was that something is to be 
done to salvage the hundreds of 
miles of tramway line now buried in 
our streets and “redundant” since 
so many trams have retired. But 
it seems that, even with that incre- 
ment of scrap, the shortage is grave. 


Tuesday, May Ist 

The Lobby joke about to-day’s 
proceedings was to refer to them as 
“The Festival of 
Bevan,” since the 
Opposition’s 
motion, on which the debate was to 


House of Commons 
Lucky Thirteen! 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


The Archbishop of Canterbury 


be based, was an interpretation of 
Mr. Bevan’s resignation speech. 
And the House was crowded well in 
advance of the scheduled time. 
Early enough, in fact, to hear a long 
statement by Mr. Morrison on the 
action of the Persian Parliament in 
“nationalizing” the oil concessions 
held in Persia by a British company. 
Mr. M. made it clear that, however 
much he might approve national- 
ization “in principle,” he did not 
approve unilateral action to wipe 
out an agreement made in good 
faith. Manfully avoiding any temp- 
tation to draw invidious parallels, 
the Opposition left it at that. 
The spotlight 
moment to Mr. 
skirting the 


moved for a 
Bevan, carefully 
unfamiliar back- 


benches, as he made his way quietly 
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to an obscure seat. But then 
Mr. AnTHony EDEN took, and held, 
the attention. He was moving a 
motion inviting the House to express 
“anxiety” that the rearmament 
programme was based on production 
estimates apparently not accepted 
by the Ministers most concerned. 
Disregarding the classic warning 
about the setting of snares in the 
sight of the intended victim, Mr. 
EDEN made great play with a series 
of Press cuttings, some with any- 
thing but flattering descriptions of 
Members of the Cabinet. But, since 
they were made by members of the 
Government Party, he said in- 
nocently, he had to accept them as 
authentic. The facts did seem to 
that the Government had 
moved too slowly and too late in the 
matter of raw material stock piling— 
they had, in fact, “shown a com- 
plete and absolute lack of foresight.” 
Mr. Bevan had been hurrying 
in and out—to the acute discomfort 
of the owners of the knees he 
brushed against. As Mr. Srravss, 
for the Government, began to reply 
to Mr. Epen, Mr. Haro_p WILSon, 
the other resigned Minister, entered, 
and the two listened silently. The 
Minister’s speech was too closely 
read, expressionless, to be 
effective, but it put over the case 
that there was no need for pessim- 
ism and that the resigning Ministers’ 
statements had “given a false 
impression” of the raw materials 
situation. As Mr. B. jerked forward 
angrily, Mr. S. added hastily that 
he was sure it was “unintentional.” 
The Minister read his peroration, 
to the effect that Britain's leader- 
ship in the world would be gravely 
weakened if Mr. ATTLEE was re- 
placed by Mr. CHURCHILL as Prime 
Minister. This was received with a 
wave of laughter from the public 
gallery which spread to the Floor 
and became a tornado, completely 
drowning the Ministerial voice. 
Then the House almost entirely 
emptied. A few minutes later, the 
indicators flashed the name 


show 


too 
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“Fred! For heaven’s sake where’s Fred?” 


“Mr. A. Bevan” and there was a 
helter-skelter rush to the Chamber 
again, with Mr. CHURCHILL well in 
the running. 

But, fleet of foot as they were, 
most of the Members arrived in the 
Chamber just in time to see Mr. 
BEvAN sitting down again, having 
spoken for two and a half minutes. 
He merely said he would save his 
really important speech for some 
oceasion worthy of it—not this 
piece of old-fashioned political joust- 
ing staged by the wicked, scheming 
Tories. He added that he hoped 
he would be proved wrong in taking 
a pessimistic view of things, for 
he would rather see people at work 
than be able to say “I told you so!” 

Mr. CLement Davies, for the 
Liberals, announced the Party’s 
decision to abstain from voting, and 
then the House emptied again until 
Mr. Rosert Hupson, armed 
with many cuttings and reference 
books, wound up for the Opposition. 
He pointed out that the pessimism 
of Mr. Bevan and Mr. Wiison 
about our raw material supplies was 


so contrary to the optimism of the 
Cabinet that somebody had to be 
wrong—and he thought it might be 
the Cabinet, for it had been wrong 
at every critical period. 

Mr. SHINWELL made the final 
speech for the Government, in which 
he said that “anyone” who tried to 
persuade the country that freedom 
could be defended without sacrifice 
was deceiving himself and doing the 
nation a great disservice. Mr. 
Bevan showed signs of hurling a 
swift retort, but refrained. 

When the vote was taken, the 
Government polled 305, the Op- 
position 292—a majority of 13. 
Mr. Bevan and Mr. WILSON sur- 
rounded by a bodyguard of sup- 
porters, voted for the Government— 
and against the doubtful and 
anxious views they had expressed a 
short time ago in their resignation 
speeches. They left the House to 
the mocking laughter of Mr. Cuur- 
CHILL, who made sweeping exorcis- 
ing gestures over the Government 
Front Bench, and said things which 
did not reach the Press Gallery. 
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Wednesday, May 2nd 

Mr. SHINWELL made a long 
statement about the fighting in 
Korea, telling the 
story of the gal- 
lant stand of 
British troops against overwhelming 
odds and foretelling a “new and 
possibly critical phase” in the 
fighting. And he gave a casualty 
list which left the House sad. 

It was a pity that, a few 
moments later, he should leave the 
Chamber amid furious cries of 
“Resign!” after he had evaded 
questions about the alleged supply, 
by Government consent, of im- 
portant raw materials to Com- 
munist China. Mr, Speaker had to 
intervene, with unwonted sternness, 
before order could be restored. 

Then the House passed to the 
committee stage of the Bill to 
impose charges for dentures and 
spectacles, under the Health Ser- 
vice—the proposal which set the 
spark to the Governmental gun- 
powder a few weeks ago. 

Mr. BEvAN was not there. 


House of Commons: 
News from Korea 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Americans at Home and Abroad 


[~~ MONG the numerous books that try to explain 
America to the English and the English to 
| America, Mr. Fred Vanderschmidt’s What 
4) the English Think of Us covers a new field. 
vB It is a study of anti-American feeling in 
England and tries to drive home to American 
readers that at least one Englishman in three is hostile 
to the United States. In proof of this thesis everything 
is dragged in, even criticism of Hollywood films, though 
we are just as ruthless with our own. Of course, it is 
quite true that the power and self-confidence of 
America does arouse understandable envy in many 
Englishmen, who feel that our present difficulties and 
past greatness are insufficiently appreciated by the new 
colossus. But most of the criticisms of America over 
here are mild echoes of those that Americans make 
of themselves. 

Mr. Vanderschmidt is right in saying that we do 
not regard America as a foreign country and that we 
should hesitate to make the same kind of criticisms of 
France or Italy, because America is part of the family 
and they are not. No country has had a greater 
influence upon our life, and, on the whole, that influence 
has been fertilizing and welcome. We like Americans 


and often feel a strange nostalgia for the country we 
have never visited. That does not mean that we accept 
American leadership in every department of life. 





“ The food hasn't been the same 
since they nationalized steel.’’ 


American criticisms of this country, often violently 
expressed, are rightly reprinted in our newspapers; we 
do not see why we should not criticize back. The 
English belief that it is polite to swallow insults is not 
shared by Americans, who sometimes take English 
silence in face of attack as supercilious disdain. Mr. 
Vanderschmidt has done a useful service to Anglo- 
American relations by showing that criticism is a two- 
way traffic. Though his book was apparently published 
in America in 1948, it has only just appeared in this 
country ; the time-lag destroys some of its interest, but 
it is still well worth reading, both for the material and 
for the presentation. 

Mr. Vanderschmidt puts much of the blame for bad 
relations on the British journalists in the U.S.A. He 
particularly censures Mr. Don Iddon, whose Don Iddon’s 
America, a selection from his column between 1945 and 
1949, has just come out. One’s chief impression is 
that Mr. Iddon likes the country and finds living there 
fun. He certainly criticizes America and reports 
American criticisms of us; but most of the unfavourable 
material that he prints comes from the American press. 
If quoting hostile criticism exacerbates Anglo-American 
relations, suppressing it undermines them in the long 
run. As Sir Alan Herbert says in his Introduction, 
“Much better frank talk than wicked whispers and 
festering suspicion.” 

On one point Mr. Iddon’s picture is unbalanced. 
He is obsessed by the wasting of food while England 
famishes; in fact, the United States, by grants of 
food and individual food parcels, has shown very 
generous realization of conditions in England. The 
arrangement of the book makes it rather hard to follow, 
as entries are placed in chronological order under 
subjects. The political and economic part comes at 
the beginning, and the entries get more gossipy and 
entertaining as the book goes on. 

Americans traditional association with 
France, and to many Paris is more attractive to live in 
than London. Mr. Elliot Paul’s Springtime in Paris 
describes his return after the war to the quartier on 
the South Bank where he had lived years before and 
which he described in “A Narrow Street.” He manages 
his complicated scene admirably, blending straight 
political and social reporting, character sketches, inter- 
woven anecdotes and periodic outbursts of Fielding- 
esque incident, wild and gusty. The dividing line 
between fiction and embroidered reminiscence is not 
made clear. 

He laughs with the French but never at them. 
He is obviously a very intelligent man, and what in 
another writer might be sentimental and patronizing 
becomes a hard, masculine sympathy and penetrating 
comprehension which any nation might be proud to 
have aroused. He does not hesitate to castigate, while 
he understands, French inefficiency. It is unlikely 
that any Parisian Vanderschmidt will squeal that 
America is ungrateful for the cultural gifts she has 
received from France. R. G. G. Price 


have a 
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Fallible Kremlin 

It’s comforting to be told by an expert—Mr. Edward 
Crankshaw was attached for two years to our Military 
Mission to Moscow, and is now the Russian Cor- 
respondent of The Observer—that a major war with 
Russia is unlikely for a generation. Everyone should 
read his Russia by Daylight, an admirably cool estima- 
tion of the Kremlin’s predicament. Unfashionably he 
insists that Russia and Communism are different forces, 
only coinciding by accident, and that what we are up 
against is Russia. On this point Tito, a Communist, has 
called the bluff. Mr. Crankshaw considers that, if 
Russia were as ready for war as many people fear, 
Yugoslavia would already have suffered military 
intervention. Low production, shortage of food, vast 
uneasy frontiers, unwilling satellites, the American 
potential, Stalin’s withering divinity, and an army 
unsuited to a blitzkreig are only some of the factors on 
the side of peace. Citing ineptitude and opportunism, 
he argues against the existence of a grand Bolshevik 
design, but the last thing he does is to minimize our 
task ahead. E. 0. D. K. 


Disguised Melodrama 

Knight’s Gambit is an unexpected book to come 
from a Nobel literary prizewinner. Except for the title 
piece, which might be another section of “Intruder in 
the Dust,” Mr. William Faulkner’s six stories of Gavin 
Stevens the County Attorney are less tortuously and 
diffusely written than that exasperating novel; but 
although very readable, they are also much less 
distinguished considered as stories. Nearly all depend 
fundamentally on the sort of artificial puzzle that forms 
the basis of the cheap detective episode (‘‘Can you spot 
the murderer’s mistake ?’’), andneither the Southern local 
colour nor the hypnotic Faulkner style can disguise this 
for long. At first one may be taken in; expecting Litera- 
ture, one cannot believe that the detail unobtrusively 
planted in the early scenes will really prove the key to 
the story, to be recalled in the dénouement by Gavin 
Stevens in his character of shrewd detective. But 
once the formula has been identified it is distracting; 
like the fact that so many sentences begin with 
“ Because.” R. M. 


Crime and Punishment 

Lord Templewood, long known as an opponent of 
capital punishment, now puts his case in 7'he Shadow 
of the Gallows. He takes the emotional view, that 
capital punishment is brutal and “lowers the social 
standard that should be universally respected for 
every human life,” and only adduces as a subsidiary 
point the logical argument that execution does not 
allow for the correction of an error, which to many 
seems the chief objection. He dwells disproportion- 
ately on horrors now historical and irrelevant, and 
advances some obviously weak pleas; if, for example, 


murderers are seldom of a recidivist type, what is the 
value of a sentence that “leaves an opportunity for 
repentance”? As for the non-deterrent effect of capital 
punishment, if hanging won’t deter a murderer, then 
a fortiori a prison sentence hardly will. The fact is 
that one must go deeper into the whole ethics of 
punishment before making up one’s mind on this one 
factor. Lord Templewood has not made out a strong 
case; but he has produced a potent stimulant to 
thought. B. A. Y. 


Pacifist Consequences 

The effects of war on an Italian peasant family 
(two members of which are killed ), on a love affair, and 
on the conscience of an English Army deserter, are the 
staple ingredients of The House and the Fort. Mr. 
Charles Humana undoubtedly has an axe to grind; 
yet his approach to a representative peasant family— 
the young Anna who falls foul of the local policeman, 
the old mother Maria (a somewhat stock character), 
the returned prodigal Paolo, and the cowardly Antonio 
—is a model of sympathy and understanding. He has 
done that rare thing which few Italian novelists, and 
no English novelists, have yet done satisfactorily— 
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“...and \'ll be glad when my wife gets back.” 
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portrayed the mental workings and emotional bias of 
an average Italian peasant. The people are as alive as 
passers-by in a street in Rimini. The stifling ennui, the 
long, lazy, over-hot Italian afternoons in the heart of 
the country with the hilly countryside and the local café 
as the only outlet, are also well conveyed. What is 
difficult, however, is Mr. Humana’s often too obvious 
desire (which expresses itself in the over-use of symbols 
such as frowning guns and Army captains) to prove 
conclusively that war is the root of all evil. This novel 


does not need it, and in drawing attention to his 
purpose Mr. Humana has made Roberto’s desertion 
less justifiable, perhaps, than war itself. 


R. K. 


Ad Lib 

Gusto, a rather old-fashioned quality perhaps, is 
the keynote of Mr. J. B. Priestley’s very topical novel 
Festival at Farbridge, the story of how a small country 
town came to take its part in the Festival of Britain. 
Commodore Tribe, what his creator would call “a 
type” with a doubtful past, is the moving spirit in it 
all, with fierce, pretty Laura and giant, gentle Theodore 
as his assistants in Machiavellian scheming and double- 
crossing as well as more obvious activities. Food and 
drink, mirth and love-making are laid on ad lib, promis- 
ing marriages are scattered round like bouquets, and 
the whole atmosphere is so gay, bustling and English, 
of a rather Dickensian vintage, that few readers will 
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fail to be encouraged by it. Mr. Priestley has created 
dozens of characters, some brilliantly done ; but he gives 
them—and us—no more than a glance at the shadows of 
life—instead, in hottest sunshine and glitter of fireworks 
they fleet the time merrily, for our entertainment. 

B. E. S. 


The Perennial 

The “darling psychological oddities,” fifteen-year- 
old twins of an actress, make useful publicity gadgets 
for their mother until they meet, at a cocktail party 
in America, a young man (rather drunk) who tells them 
about his old Nannie—‘ You could go to her for any- 
thing, anytime. She was always there.” So far, so 
slightly nauseating, but any readers who deduce from 
the first dip into Miss Mary Dunstan’s book—She Was 
Always There—that they are to be plunged into a 
psychological morass will be surprised and enchanted 
when the twins meet the Nannie. She is a brisk, kind 
and astringent character describes their self- 
probings as silly talk. Through her, they discover 
the comforts of childhood and (just as important) 
the responsibilities of manhood and womanhood. 
The book has its brilliant patches and is blessedly 
unsentimental. B. E. B. 
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Books Reviewed Above 

What the English Think of Us. 
(Quality Press, 12/6) 

Don Iddon's America. 

Springtime in Paris. 

Russia by Daylight. 
Joseph, 15/-) 

Knight's Gam it. 
9/6) 

The Shadow of the 
(Gollancz, 8/6) 

The House 
Press, 9/6) 

Festival at Farbridge. 

She Was 
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Fred Vanderschmidt. 
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Elliot Paul. 
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(Falcon Press, 12/6) 
(Cresset Press, 12/6) 
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William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus, 
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and the Fort. Charles Humana. (Hogarth 
J.B. Priestley. 


(Heinemann, 15/-) 
There. 


Always Mary Dunstan. (Heinemann, 


Other Recommended Books 


Indian Dancing. Ram Gopal and Serozh Dadachanji. 
(Phcenix House, 16/-) Erudite historical and critical work 
with magnificent illustrations. Slim in form and concentrated 
in substance. Interesting comparative chapter on Western 
dancing. 

Single Francis Scarfe. (Heinemann, 
Short, witty fantasy about a 
Amusing, but not for the literal-minded. 

The Fascination of Railways. Roger Lloyd. (Allen and 
Unwin, 12/6). Delightful book by a fanatically keen train- 
watching clergyman, whose idea of heaven is Crewe Station at 
midnight. Extremely interesting about railway organization, 
e.g. how they get the fish vans back to Aberdeen from Wey- 
mouth. Well written and illustrated. 

Night and Green Ginger. David Lockwood. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 9/6) High-spirited and very mysterious story about 
life in Hull, with an exuberance of imagination that, while 
sometimes causing over-complication of plot, produces scene 
after scene of real originality. Having learned much from 
Mr. Chandler, the author is now shaking free from his influence. 

Entertaining at Home. Philip and Katharine Harben. 
(Bodley Head, 8/6) How to prepare six simple and six festive 
meals; how to choose and serve wine, how to drink, and how to 
get sober. All very lucid, useful and entertaining. 

The M.C.C. Diary. (Naldrett Press, for the Marylebone 
Cricket Club, 4/-) The first vest-pocket diary (May—April) for 
the cricket fan. Full of statistical delights, facts and fixtures, 
sunrise and sunset tables and so on. Invaluable. 


Blessedness. 
inconsequent, 


9/6) 
schoolmaster. 
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SELF-EXPRESSION FOR 
THE SEDENTARY 


HE sedentary worker needs 

something manual and creative 
to do at week-ends to prevent him 
from becoming neurotic. Fuses, 
curtain rails and a little painting 
keep him going for a time, but one 
day he wants to be a real carpenter, 
and buys a book on it. Too often he 
gets no farther. I don’t blame him; 
the carpenter’s bench he is expected 
to make before he starts is enough 
to put anyone off. It is massive, 
beautifully planed and fits together 
in a frighteningly difficult way. It 
is full of concealed stops and vices 
and contains as much timber as a 
post-war house. But of course he 
doesn’t need one. Any old table will 
do, or even a new one with news- 
paper on top. And he needn’t bother 
to read the rest of the book either. 
The more he works out of his head 
the more channels his creative urge 
will have to flow along. Given a few 
essentials and enough dash in his 
approach, he will find he can decide 
what to make and how to do it while 
actually engaged on the job. 

But first he must find some- 
where to work. The book would 
suggest an empty, well-lighted room 
or a large shed with ample storage 
space. The sedentary carpenter has 
no empty room and his shed con- 
tains deck-chairs and tables, jam 
jars, apples, prams and push-chairs, 
ladders, toy motor cars, lawn 
mowers and, except in the winter, 
coal, If he can get inside he will 
find that it has no window and the 
roof leaks. The adaptation of this to 
a work place is too large a problem 
for his tender creative urge and he 
should not face it. The proper place 
for sedentary carpentry is the 
sitting-room. Here are light and 
warmth, both essentials; a com- 
fortable chair for rest when the 
creative urge is temporarily at a loss, 
or the thumb temporarily sore. 
Here also criticism, necessary at 
times during creative work, will be 
immediately at hand. 

Having decided on the place, 
and determined also to keep the 
idea to himself for the time being, 
the sedentary carpenter has the 
problem of materials—that is, of 





How about this one then, ‘Sumer is icumen in, lhude sing cuccu’?” 


wood. He isn’t allowed to buy soft 
wood and it is unfair to ask a 
beginner to start on hard wood. 
But he needn’t worry, there are 
plenty of ways round this one. For 
instance, I buy my wood from a 
wine merchant. I find one some 
distance away, choose from time to 
time bottles of coloured liquid 
(which incidentally is itself quite 
good for the creative urge), and get 
him to send them by train. They 
turn up a month later in a lovely 
wooden case, which is perfect for 
carpentry. Not only are the com- 
ponent pieces square at the edges 
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and of uniform thickness (there are 
two chapters in the carpentry book 
on how to get wood into this state) 
but there are nails as well. Finding 
nails otherwise is difficult; the 
natural source of supply in the walls 
of the house soon dries up and 
buying them is not to be thought of. 
They come from ironmongers, and a 
visit to this sort of shop is the 
surest way to repress the creative 
urge and substitute an inferiority 
complex. 

Even if the sedentary car- 
penter’s thirst cannot keep pace 
with his creative urge, there is 
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plenty of wood right under his nose. THE CENTURION RETURNS 


Backs of bookcases often yield to 
pressure; unwanted pictures may be O E, many winters past—Il can’t remember 
dropped and provide, besides the The total of them; it was long ago— 
frame, thin bendy stuff from the I led my hundred northward in December 
back which is otherwise difficult to Towards the camp at Deva through the snow. 
get. It is surprising, until they are 
approached in a creative mood, how We were the Legion; all the length of Watling 
many things are made of wood and Street we had marched; the cold was getting worse; 
how many bits of them are removable Patches of unfamiliar white were mottling 
without showing from the front. The leafless woodland and the umbered furze. 
Tools should be few and simple. 
A hammer, with a thing on the back How far was Rome, and how remote the summers 
for demolition, saw, tube of glue, Which lay so warm upon our tideless sea! 
penknife and sandpaper. A plane No sunlight gleamed to welcome us, newcomers 
should never be used for smoothing To this unfriendly landscape by the Dee. 
wood—it usually does the opposite 
and will probably lead in any case Yet, when spring came and carpeted with sorrel 
to expulsion from the chosen place The woods in which wild hyacinths were blue, 
of work. Outdoor tools, such as We walked abroad in peace; the Empire’s quarrel 
choppers and mauls, sbould bé Grew out of mind, and life began anew. 
avoided as not being inherently 
creative. So where the beeches stood we saw Silvanus; 
When he has got as far as this We heard among the reeds the call of Pan; 
the sedentary carpenter should Our long-drawn exile ceased at last to pain us, 
choose a Saturday afternoon when And light-foot by the river’s brink we ran. 
his wife has taken the children for a 
walk, and start. Any further sug- Though eighteen hundred years in ordered passage 
gestion on my part would interfere Have lit Dee’s waters with their countless dawns, 
with the essential creative flame The stone we graved that spring still bears its message: 
itself, and this I shall not dare to do. “The Twentieth Legion—To the Nymphs and Fauns.” 
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Wining & Dining 


OON AFTER THE HOUR OF NOON, and again 
S when the set time of dinner draws nigh, a tide 
of guests sets towards the Connaught Rooms. 
The Connaught Rooms is a peculiarly English 
institution—if, indeed, tradition be not the better 
word. No other capital city possesses a group 
of banqueting rooms, all housed under one roof, 
equipped to cope with anything from a dozen 
up to a thousand guests. A staff in a position 
to draw on a wealth of banqueting experience 
unequalled anywhere in the world ensures that 
food, wines, and, above all, service, is beyond 
reproach. 


CONNAUGHT ROOMS 
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Banqueting Rooms 
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LOSING VITALITY ? . IT’S 
FEELING LOW ? 


RUN DOWN? 


How a course of 
Sanatogen restores 
your health 





o you feel half-alive, always 
tired? Then beware — you f 

may not be getting enough pro- 

tein foods (meat, etc.) in today’s 
rations to maintain real health. By 58°, More Energy in 14 Days! 
feeding your body the protein you Tests on a group of workers 
now lack, Sanatogen restores your showed they had only 8% 
wasted cells, helps create strong, rich energy left after a day’s work. 
blood and builds up body and nerve After only a fortnight on 
tissue. Sanatogen they had 66% left. 
Sanatogen is the only tonic 
providing protein of this quality and selon AFTER TAKING 
content, and only in Sanatogen are SANATOGEN 
protein and phosphorus combined in 
a form so easily assimilated by your 
body. Take Sanatogen three times 
daily for eight weeks — then see your 
health return. Obtainable 
from all chemists: 4 oz. 
6/3, 8.0z. 11/8, 2 Ib. 40/-. 


SANATOGEN enewar veins 


Praised by over 25,000 doctors in the pust 50 years. 
’ is the registered trade mark of G Ltd., Loughborough, Leics 
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You may be proud 
of your child 


er 
But are you aiert to the dangers of brilliance: 


A% N, or a daughter, with talent, is a child to be proud of, 

but such children are often the most highly-strung, the 
most sensitive. And with sensitive, highly-strung children 
there are dangers to guard against, signs that parents must 
watch out for. 

Sensitive children live at such a high tension that their stores of 
nervous energy are constantly being drawn upon. And, frequently, 
their nervous energy is “spent” too quickly. 

The signs are easy to see 
nervous temper or irritability. 
no reserve of energy left. 


listlessness, tantrums, quick fits of 


The child is overtired; his body has 


These dangers should be guarded against — and they can be, 
by making a cup of hot Horlicks a bedtime essential. Horlicks, 
being an easily digestible food, rich in energy-giving constituents, 
is the ideal way to help replace that spent energy, during sleep. 
It’s an added safeguard to a highly-strung child’s natural brilliance 
that no parent can afford to overlook. 


HORLICKS 











a are many families in our 
towns and cities who will have no 
change at all from “ bricks and mor- 


tar” this year—unless help comes. 


| 
Will YOU help a mother and two children | 
to have a fortnight’s REAL change? The 
cost is £7. GIFTS : will be gratefully re- | 
ceived by The Rev. E. Wilson Carlile, Church 
Army, 55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1 


CHURCH ARMY 





I'M THE CHAP 
TO ASK ABOUT 
BRISTLE 
TOOTHBRUSHES 


HE BRISTLE in a natural 
bristle toothbrush comes 
from pigs, you see. And the 
| quality of the brush all depends 
| on the kind of pig. The best—and 
most expensive—bristles come 
from Chinese and Siberian pigs. 
| They are livelier than Indian 
| bristle—they get less soggy and 
oo Mowers—they glide away stay springy longer. That’s why 
the start. Non-slip HELICAL 
TREAD Rollers. TELL TALE CUT it’s well worth while to pay the 
adjustment. SILENT FLEX differential few pence extra for Wisdom if 
you like a natural bristle brush.’ 
ARUNDEL, COULTHARD & CO. LTD | Wisdom Natural Bristle Brushes 
ARUNCO WORKS, PRESTOI'. Est. 1815 —guaranteed made only from 


2% .60.906 
plus purchase tax 29.7.2 
THERE'S something more about 
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Headache as 
/ take a couple of 


ANADIN 


Jablets \NSTEAD! 








I used to have splitting headaches 
. every little sound like a pneu- 
matic drill . . . sometimes so bad 
I just had to give in. That was 
before my chemist explained 
how the balanced formula* 
makes ‘Anadin’ act so quickly 
and last longer. Now I know 
just what to do—I always 
keep ‘Anadin’ handy —a couple 
of tablets and the pain is gone. 


| *The‘ANADIN’ formula blends long- 

| lasting phenacetin—to strengthen 
the quick-acting aspirin—with 
caffeine and quinine, two stimulants 
which prevent the unpleasant 5 
after-effects so often associated with “4 
old-fashioned plain aspirin. 


hae SAFE AND QUICK 
RELIEF OF PAIN 








MOTORING ABROAD ? 
MAKE SURE YoU BUY 
MILESTONES 


MAGAZINE OF MOTORING TRAVEL 


Spring tambee just Out—Price | /- Ont {rem 
our Newsagent or send | /2 


Oudiey stable Pubtientions, eh ee 


Imparts its own refreshing 


eau de 


he —— and he 
patient costing applica. 
tion in headaches and 
feverish conditions. 
A Kerfoot Product . . . 5/- 
INVALID 


Loilet water 


oF 
CHEMISTS 





Chungking and Siberian bristles 
—cost 2/94. Wisdom Extra Quality 


Nylon brushes are 1/11d. pentane 2 


” 


Wisdoin J 


THE DE LUXE TOOTHBRUSH 
IN NATURAL BRISTLE 
OR NYLON 


Made by Addis Lid., of Hertford, GREAT PORTLAND 


makers of the first toothbrush in 1780 
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the pins in her mouth, this young person (who makes all 
her own clothes, earns all her own living, reads all the new books, 
thinks all the right thoughts, and knows dozens of interesting people 
as well) would be able to tell you what an enormous lot she owes 
in her whirlwind life to the easy-washing, unshrinking, 


quick-drying, little-or-no-ironing, long-lasting, 


non-crushing, eyetaking charm of 


British Nylon Spinners Ltd., Pontypool, Mon. 











Sarah Fane's counterpane 
and Peggy Anne’s bedspread 
—both so charming in their setting. 


The connecting link is beauty . . . 


BOIS oes LES 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


. +» the beauty of the things you live with, the things you choose with 
special care. Curtains, bedspreads, rugs. Covers for cushions and chairs 
and settees. They were Lister’s then — and they’re Lister’s now. New 
weaves, lovely new colours and designs are at last in the shops, and old 


favourites with them. Pt on your hat, go out, and feast “our eyes. 


THE MOST TREASURED NAME IN PERFUME... 











This housewife finds 

that her ‘ Prestige’ 

Pressure Cooker saves 

fuel too, and her meals taste 

better because ‘ Prestige ’-cooking retains all the natural flavour 

and goodness. ‘ Prestige’ Pressure Cookers cook perfectly with 

any type of fuel — gas, electricity, solid fuel or oil. There are 

three models to choose from—see them today at your favourite 
store or ironmonger. 


Prestig ‘ofa pressure cookers 


Save 75° time, 75% fuel and a// the flavour 
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A stout that 
really revives you 

°.9 ° 7 
—and it’s not bitter! } 
Although the slightly bitter taste of most 
stout is widely liked, some people 
prefer the smoother, softer flavour of 
Mackeson's. They find a new lease of life \ 


in every glass — welcome indeed when 
the long day's work is done. 


SS 


That's why 
some people prefer 


MACKESON’S 


~ 








“pas 


A simple and pleasing setting expressing 


WALPAMUR 


pars 
S a 


that dignity and charm associated with 


rooms of distinction . . . achieved 


fige by the use of Walpamur Quality Paints. 


WATER DAN? 





THE WALPAMUR CO LTD * DARWEN AND LONDON) 


W.122 ! 





. 


bocce) 








You too would be proud of a Paul 

They’re neat, compact, 
easy to clean, — they're Paul Stainless 
Steel Sinks and Cabinets, stocked 
by all good Builders’ and 
Plumbers’ Merchants. 


W.H.PAUL LID 2428 Mev 
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ARE YOU YEARS BEHIND 
WITH YOUR SLEEP? 


ID you know that for over twenty years an ever increasing number of people have been buying 
Dunlopillo mattresses and finding them wonderfully satisfactory? Today, with everything costing 
more, their advantages are all the more worth studying. The superb comfort and healthful sleep offered 


by a Dunlopillo mattress are wnigue because Dunlopillo is made of soft, foamy latex. Dunlopillo is 
completely porous so that it actually breathes, 


and thus never gets ‘hot,’ never gets damp. 
What is more, Dunlopillo is the most 
economical mattress you can buy because 
there is nothing to break or wear out. 
Dunlopillo never needs turning or remaking ; 
it does not sag or get lumpy. It makes no dust 
and saves housework. The plain fact is that 
you are years behind with your sleep if you 
don’t sleep on Dunlopillo. There is nothing 
‘just as good’—see the name on the mattress. 


DUNLOPILLO ©. —.-— 


The full story of Dunlopillo is worth reading. Send today for fully illustrated literature 





2 


Extra Comfort y Loose Cushions 

with the Dunlopillo adjustable bolster which deserves a Dunlopillo mattress. The Put Dunlopillo loose cushions on your favourite chairs and seivees for extra comfort. 
can be used flat (as illustrated) or folded for iweienic latex foam is built to a special When buying a new chair or lounge suite, make sure that it has Dunlogillo upholstery 
extra comfort while resting or reading. density for ideal support. —for nothing else can give you real Dunlopillo luxury and long life. 


OUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (DUNLOPILLO DIVISION), RICE LANE, WALTON, LIVERPOOL 9. LONDON: 19/20 NEW BOND STREET, wW.1t 


FOUNDERS OF THE LATEX FOAM INDUSTRY IO/D12e 
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Back at last! 


On the strength 
of the extra food 
values that go into CASEMENT 


Hovis, you CAN Until now Grafton “MERRIECOLOUR”, the immensely 
make every meal popular pre-war casement, has been available exclusively 





a square meal—not for the Export Market. Now, this famous casement is in 
only satisfying but one- the shops again. See “MERRIECOLOUR” at your 


and-a-half times more nourishing... 
| 


furnishing store today! 


Every day’s a sunny day when “‘Merriecolour’”’ decks your casements ! 
@ A Grafton fabric — @ Choice of attractive designs 


” 
GUARANTEED fadele 
and thank Hovis and fully warp  hary is @ 48° wide — reversible 


@ Inexpensive 





F. W. Grafton & Co. Ltd., St. James's Buildings, Oxford Street, Manchester, 1 





You needed a fireplace 
designed to bring warmth — 
and comfort to the chilliest 
corners of the room, a fire- 
place of such charm and 
distinction that friends 
would pay tribute to. your 
excellent taste, 








. . » bow clever of you, then, 
a to choose a 


yi ROYAL VENTON! 


is 


res PL & COE Ss 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM * STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 * Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich * Cheshire ~ Telephone 182, 
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if, 


ROYAL DUTCH 


O AIRLINES 
Y 


fo think of travel... JY 
A change of air would do you good. 
Conditions are just fine whether for 


business or pleasure, and a luxurious 
KLM airliner is waiting to speed you 

wherever you want to go. With KLM 
it’s comfort first and fast all the way. 


Reservations from all Air Travel 
Agents or KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
202/4 Sloane Street, London, s.w.1. 
(Tel.: sto 3488) and at Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


A 


The bolicionsctl of 
OVALTINE || 
is the Taste of Quality! 











Traditionally the salt of quality THE delightful, creamy, nutty flavour of ‘ Ovaltine’ is 
—available plain or iodised characteristic and inimitable. It comes from the blend 
of natural ingredients of superb quality, scientifically 
combined by exclusive processes to constitute a food 
beverage of exceptional nutritive value. 

‘Ovaltine’ is different from all other food beverages. The 
differences concern the selection and the proportions of its 
constituents and the unusual steps taken in the interests of 
quality. For example, the ‘Ovaltine’ Farms were speci 
established to set the highest standards for the wh gg 
and eggs used. The use of eggs is an important feature 
of ‘Ovaltine’, and so is its vitamin content. 

It is for such reasons that ‘Ovaltine’ stands in a class apart. 
It is the world’s most popular food beverage for helping to 


ensure fitness and energy all day and natural, restorative 
sleep all night. 


es It pays to buy the Best 


Remember, ‘ Ovaltine* provides the highest 
possible quality at the lowest possible price. Com- 
paratively, it costs so little—it gives so much. 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/6, 2/6 and 4/6 per tin. 


It is economical to purchase the large size tin. 














P7944 
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THE STEEL SHORTAGE 


Demand for steel still greatly exceeds supply, 
but Adams & Benson may be able to help you. 
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PRODUCT 
When something out of the ordinary is 
: required for an internal transport job—Eccles 
To-day, as always, a promise of delivery made - are the people to consult. We manufacture 
is a promise kept. Factory Trucks and Stillages to suit any 
particular trade. Send for Catalogue of 
Standard and Specist Trucks. 


ADAMS & BENSON LTD. Sas cas 
ALBION, WEST BROMWICH, STAFES —— A) — Neeteniene 


9, HAZELWELL LANE, 


d \U a \ BIRMINGHAM, 30 
*PHONE: WEST BROMWICH O5S6I = Y 


Telephone: KINgs Norton 1181 (P.8.X.) 











Wh, 
XG) Micurtin The 
———— FRANCE 


716 Pings Of Britains 





BRAKES 


THROUGH YOUR USUAL BOOKSELLER 
Also Regional Guides to a and Maps of Nl DAM Pp E R S 
France and Continental Countries. 
Price list from Boslectee Distributors. 


ANCLO-FRENCH PERIODICALS LTD., Commercial CHASSIS- 


(DEPT. M.28) 26 Villiers Street. W.C.2. 





LUBRICATION 


% SEWIVES’ Cate IS 
Vehicles are RENTOKIL 


Fitted with FURNITURE CREAM 


Made from Pure Waxes, this unique’ polish 
gives furniture and woodwork a beautiful 
gloss. it is not tack not fingermark or 


y—does 
bloom. Rentokil Furniture Cream is the only 
Insecticidal Polish and preventative of woodworm. 
>) Use it regularly especially in conjunction with 
Yee YY 





Rentokil Timber Fluid. 1/3 and 2/3 per bottle. 


if woodworm is al 





ready attacking your 
furniture use 


RENTOKIL 
THERES AN AUTHORISED TIMBER FLUID 


the world-famous 


WIth { o 
Pre 
Ra GIALING SERVICE AGEN curativeotwoodworm 
ee Se hig . IN YOUR OISTAIGT From tronmongers, 
Ag 2.3/3, 3/9 perbortie 


(complete outfit, in- 


2 ' jector & Fluid 10/6d.). 
q LONDON OFFICE : 





So Sarto: Si; honed GIALING LIMITED cm -. 
lente ee. NGS ROAD TSELEV BIRMINGHAM 

















Combining the properties of : 
1 A compression spring able to with- 
stand repeated flexing. 2 A container 
which can be hermetically sealed. 
3 A packless gland. 

fe 0 r’ coolant M for 

pressure change. Packless gland toseal spindle 
in high vacua. Reservoir to accept liquid expansion. 
Dashpot or delay device. Barometric measurement 
or control, Pressurised couplings where vibration or 
movement is present. Dust seal to prevent ingress | 
of dirt. Pressure reducing valves. Hydraulic trans- 


mission. Distance thermostatic control. Low torque | 
HYDRAULICALLY FORMED _ flexible coupling etc. Write for List No. K.800-1 


SEAMLESS ONE-PIECE METAL BELLOWS oe . .. Ss ne 
B10 by D R AY T oO ian egy Retail Prices as fixed by the Scotch 


Whisky Association ;- 
= per bottle, 18/3 per half-bottle, 9/6 per quarter-bottle, and 3/8 per 
Drayton Regulator & instrument Co. Ltd., West Drayton, Middlesex (W. Drayton 26/1) miniatu 
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Vichy-Célestins Spa Water is the pleasant 
table drink which is universally admitted to 
possess the high therapeutic qualities par- 


NY 


ticularly valuable for sufferers from over- 


BWV 


acidity and similar ailments. Consult 


your doctor. 


VICHY- 
CELESTING 


WORLD FAMOUS FRENCH SPA WATER 
Bottled as it flows from the Spring 


ISS 


See that the label bears the name of the Sole Agents : 
INGRAM & ROYLE LTD., 50 MANCHESTER ST., LONDON. W.! 








THAT ‘WELL-KEPT’ LOOK FOR NEW CARS AND OLD 
Fresher, brighter Longer-lasting 
bodywork — protective shine — 
SIMONIZ KLEENER SIMONIZ puts over the 
safely removes that whitish film caused 
by exposure to weather. In paste or 
in liquid form. Price 5/- per tin. 
—and shinier chromium 
SIMONIZ CHROME 
CLEANER will quickly 
shift disfiguring rust spots and 
discoloration. Price 1/10}d. per tin. 


Motorists wise— 


bodywork a gleaming, transparent 
coating which protects it from the 
effects of weather. _ Price 5/- per tin. 





Does your wife know about 
DECOPINE WAX POLISH? 
A pine-scented, antiseptic wax polish 
which will bring a rich, o 
warm glow to woodwork, Al Mas 
lino, hide, and imitation 
leather. 1/3d. per tin. 








For a FREE copy of ‘For Every Body's 
Benefit’— ani ine on8) here 
let amusingly illustrated by David Langdon — 














your name address to Simoniz 


FROM ALL MOTOR ACCESSORY STORES, send 
(England) Ltd., Dept. P.2. London, W.6. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS 





Mr. Mercury will 
give you more miles 
per gallon! 


NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE 


FREE ON REQUEST ‘crossING YOUR BRIDGES’—We sha!l be glad to send you a 
copy of this interesting, illustrated booklet which tells you of some of Britain’s 
more historic bridges. Write to National Benzole Co. Ltd., Department 105, 
Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. 


























The traveller who leaves London after breakfast can 


escudella catalana for dinner in Barcelona or drink 


all evening in Oslo. That is... if he flies BEA. 


fly BEA 


EUROPEAN 


BRIiTISnH ALTRWATS 
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**Coate’s Cider 
is a credit to 
England’’, says 


ALEC BEDSER 
noted 
Test Cricketer 


** Coate’s Somerset Cider is more 

than a credit to the * Cider County ’"— 

it’s a credit to England”, declares 

Alec Bedser, the Surrey and England fast 

bowler. “It has such a clean taste but, at 

the same time, a pleasant ‘bite’ which is 

the result of long maturing in wood . . . in fact 

for the best all-rounder, you can’t do better than select 

Coate’s, the cider that’s so distinctive! Try it—you're the umpire!” 


COATES CIDER 


THE CIDER OF GOOD TASTE FROM SOMERSET 


R. N. Coate & Co, Ltd., Cider Makers, Nailsea, Somerset 











ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


‘ eeeeeeeseaee 

This, probably the finest Concert Hall CHOSEN FOR 
in the world, is an outstanding example of THE FESTIVAL 
contemporary architecture and technical Geetha Tal 
kill ents ol acester e 
sx, | ; ; products chosen by 

It is fitting that all equipment for the the Council of Indus- 
Hall should be the best that British 
Industry can produce. 

Accurate time throughout - unaffected 
by mains supply variations or power 


cuts - is provided by a 
CONTROLLED ELECTRIC 


Gt LEICESTER CLOCK SYSTEM 


Full details are contained in Book 5 Section 17, available on request. 


CENT & CO. LTD., FARADAY WORKS, LEICESTER 
London: 47,Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
Newcastle 1: Tangent House, Leazes Park Road. 
BELLS . INDICATORS . FIRE & BURGLAR ALARMS 
RECORDER SYSTEMS LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL EQUIPMENT . 
STAFF LOCATORS PROCESS TIMERS MINE SIGNALLING EQUIPMENT 
TOWER CLOCKS 


Clocks, ‘ 

Mine Signalling ® 
Equipment. 4 
eeeeeceeceseses 














WATCHMAN'S 
TELEPHONES 
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steel for 


This desk is for men who are impatient of the 
commonplace. It represents a standard of design 
and quality set and maintained only by Construc- 
tors. It is part of a suite but can be supplied 
separately. Please write for catalogue No. P.760. 


CONSTRUCTORS 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Issued by Constroctors Group, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. ER Dington 1616. 
London Office : 98 Park Lane, W.1. Tel: GROsvenor 5656, MAYfair 3074, Manchester Office: 
289 Bury New Road. Tel: Broughton 1730. Leeds Office ; la Upper Mill Hill, Boar Lane. Tel: Leeds 28017 











At the first sign of 


RATS o, MICE 


: > 
it operates from 44 centres. 


; ‘Ring TRAfalgar 7621 or send for new illustrated booklet. 


THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD., 
125 Pall Mall, London, S.W.|I. 











HROMIUM 


HE only workable source of the element chromium is 

chromite, a compound of chromium, iron and oxygen 
mined in Russia, Africa and Turkey. Chromium is known 
everywhere as the plating on taps, hardware and motor 
fittings, but it has other and more important applications. 
Alloyed with steel, for example, it imparts superior strength 
and surface hardness, and it is from chromium that stainless 
steel derives its resistance to corrosion. As well as being the 
source of chromium, crude chromite ore is used to make | 
heat-resisting firebricks and cements for the construction of 
furnaces. Chromium derives its name from the Greek 
“\popna”, Meaning colour, because its compounds are 
almost always coloured. Known as chrome pigments, some 
of these — the chromates of lead, zinc and barium for 
example — are used extensively for colouring paints, lino- 
leum, rubber and ceramics. Chromium sulphate is important 
in tanning, and potassium dichromate in the dyeing of wool, 
silk and leather. Other chromium compounds are used 
in photography and in the manufacture of safety matches. 
I.C.I. makes a complete range of chrome 
pigments for the paint, linoleum and 
rubber industries, besides employing 
chromium compounds as catalysts in the 
manufacture of aviation petrol and 


methanol, an industrial alcohol. 








ATT 














“South African Sherry 
for me every time 


So I’ve converted you, too, then? 

You certainly have! Do you remember you told me to 
look specially for the fine South African sherries. Since 
then I’ve found some which are just exactly to my taste. 
And don’t you find them easy on the pocket, too? That 
means something these days! 

Yes, how is it they can send us such remarkably good wines 
at such a reasonable price? 

Well, there are two reasons: that amazing climate of 
theirs at the Cape, and then the Preferential Duty. 

No wonder South African Sherry is becoming so popular, 
then. 

It deserves to be. Do you know they've been making 
wine in South Africa for nearly 300 years. With all that 
experience behind them and the splendid organization they 
have now built up, they’re able to produce the very 
highest quality. Their really fine wines are matured for 
many years before they’re shipped to this country. 

I suppose we can now say, then, that South Africa is one 
of the leading wine producing countries ? 

Well, wouldn’t you say it was, from the 

taste of this sherry? Let me fill your glass!” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 








LIGHTER - STRONGER 
MORE COMPACT 


b ar apatite 


New features have been based on reports 
from every golf course, where BAG BOY 
has become famous for its lightness, 
manceuvrability and ease of folding. The 
only golf cart with INDEPENDENT 
SUSPENSION to protect your favour- 
ite clubs from jolts. 


AFTER PLAY 
FOLDS AWAY 





balance 

is further ensured by the three-point 

25 in. INDEPENDENT SUSPE - 

SION (each wheel independent 

sprung). Available wit! 

or air-cushioned Dunlop 12in. x 12in, 

* oa . oi tyres. GUARANTEED SIX 
increased materia! costs. ' -* MONTHS. 

U.K. Manufacturers & Exporters :— 


A. C. CARS LTD - THAMES DITTON - SURREY 


i" 





OSes ln 
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“Country Club’ one of many 
ultra-flexible yet smart Casuals 
at Saxone. 
63/9d 


Flexible as a well-fitting 


| glove, comforting as one’s 


favourite slippers, light as a 
fellow’s heart on Friday night 

. .. no wonder the Casual shoe 
swept into weekend fashion—and 


| looks like becoming a national 


| habit seven days of the week! 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| 





a 


atthe 


SAXO NE mans shop 


urhere they meaaere eth, fool 
nasties 


50 YEARS LEADERSHIP IN FOOTWEAR 





241 Regent Street - 295 Oxford Street - 20 Queen Victoria Street - 60 Old Broad Street 
40 Strand - 64 Gracechurch Street - 11 Cheapside and shops throughout the country 
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OLD BOOKS in rare 
bindings. ... 


OLD FIREPLACE 


OLD WHISKY by 


OLD ANGUS 


A Noble Scotch—Blended for Connoisseurs 





— of course it is!” 
says the 


A cleaner office every morning—and in a fraction of the time, too. 
The same with every other part of your building when you 
“take on’’ Columbus, the Mechanical Charwoman. 

This brilliant new machine does all five of your biggest, most 
troublesome cleaning jobs—Floor Scrubbing, Drying, Polishing, 
Suction Cleaning, Dusting—better and far more thoroughly than 
ever before. 

Write for literature and name of your nearest COLUMBUS DEALER, 


—sopemus 


For extre 
heovy duty 
ond 


large oreos 

of floors 
specify 
DIXON 

Mochines 


vom €32- “10- = w ESB” artis 
accord: 


Hue teen Ses corms rprailable 


oes se. Wembley, Middlesex 
The onty organmation rpeccainng 
| lg senplan they Se eney perpen a mbemy Od 


* pewe 
the Home 














THE WISE INVESTMENT 1) FOR SAFETY AND YIELD 


Invest with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43% ON AN INVESTMENT 


TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE 


Interest accrues from day of investment. No 


brokerage fees or charges payable on investment 
or withdrawal. Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 (TELEPHONE: CITY 8323/6) 








a fine Cigar 


Widely known as “the first 
cigar for the best days,” Don 
Garcias are wrapped with the 
finest Havana \eaf (see label on 
box) and made in five sizes. In 
boxes of 25 and smaller packings. 


DON GARCIA 


“The First Cigar for the best days” 


In case of difficulty in obtaining Garcias write to 
Bureas. ii, Belford Square, London, "W.cct tor ame a 














By Appointment Wine doh Merchants to H.M. the King 


Choose your preference from these 


SIX LESS EXPENSIVE 


HARVEY 


The sherry you offer reveals 
your taste and judgement. You of 
course know of ‘*Bristol Milk’’ and 
“Bristol Cream’’ as two of the 
world’s supreme sherries. Their 
price and scarcity, alas, at 
present preclude their being served 
regularly. But from the same famous 
cellars come other good sherries, 
more plentiful and at prices to suit 
the pocket for everyday use. This 
sample case enables you to compare 
six of these at your leisure and to 
select your preference for future 
use. Your hospitality will thence- 
forth be founded upon a sherry of 
distinction — Harvey's. 





Sherries 


From the 

Vorld-famous 
Erma MILK’ 

Cellars 





The CASE 
CONTAINS 


1 Bott. BROWN CAP, pale dry 17/6 
1 Bott. FINITA, full pale 17/6 
1 Bott, ANITA, light brown, 18/- 
1 Bott. FINO, light pale dry 18/- 
1 Bott. CLUB AMONTILLADO, 

dry 18/6 
1 Bott. MERIENDA, pale 


medium dry 18/6 
FREE: } bottle of 
2 Harvey’s 
“HUNTING” PORT 
(Price 22]/- per Betele) 


CASE COMPLETE 
inc. carriage and Wo |- 
package 











Send remittance to 


HARV EYS. | 


OF BRISTOL 


JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD. 
Founded 1796 


| HEAD OFFICE: Pipe Lane, Bristol 1 


London Office: 
40 King Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 


x 


Subsidiary Companies or Branches at: 

Kidderminster, Cardiff, Portsmouth, Devon- 

port, Chatham, Glasgow and at Beatties 
of Wolverhampton 

CVS-47 
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st A gent 
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in the sun 


Fly—the igeal mode of travel—to Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden, the ideal holiday 
Countries—no queueing, no fuss. Scandi- 
navia offers everything for the perfect holiday ; 
friendly people, abundance of food, unforget- 
table scenery, and every possible recreation in 
a warm and sunny climate ; only a few hours 
away by SAS. 
Bookings through your usual Travel Agency. 


FLY SAS 10 scodheon 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRMINES SYSTEM 








Roy 
Lembar 


all the year 
hot or cold 


Lemons 
Glucose 
Scotch Barley 
Sugar 


MADE BY RAYNER AND COMPANY LIMITED, LONDON, N.I8 
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only ANTLER sott-top *#& 

“* personal ’’ cases can add that final 
touch of elegance. They’re light, 

so finely finished, sensibly 

styled, with lovely linings to enhance 
discreet colours. Yet, they're 
surprisingly reasonable in price. 


\ ANTLER 
Soft Top Cases 


BIRMINGHAM, 3 


from ANTLER Authorized DEALERS 











Why successful hostesses choose Ronson f 


mY ig Suse bel 


Press, it's lit— 
Release, it's out! 


* Women known for successful entertaining are those 

who best anticipate what their guests may need. How 
often in their drawing and dining rooms you see a Ronson 
table lighter! Many times it’s the popular Diana with 
its exquisite finish in satin silver plate, its elegance, its 
punctilious performance! Ronson Diana (above) 73/6 


Ronson table lighters — 
the gift superb. Ronson 
Queen Anne (above) in 
rich silver plate, 4 gns. 


For distinction . . . get a RONSON 


WORLD'S GREATEST LIGHTER 
FOR YOUR OWN PROTECTION — LOOK FOR THE TRADE Manx RONSON 


A Cambridge man going to a 
Research job in Central Africa 
made sure of supplies of his 
favourite BARNEYS Tobacco 


Cambridge. 
Dear Sirs, 19s0. 


‘ x January 

As I shall be going to Tanganyka shortly, not the least of my 
troubles has been whether I shall be able to obtain your Tobacco. The 
other day I saw one of your advertisements in Punch in which you stated 
that it was possible to supply 2lbs. to some countries. 

I should be grateful if you would let me know if Tanganyka is included 


amongst these, as I want to arrange for a regular supply to be sent to me 
there. 





Yours Sincerely, 


Now able to obtain BARNEYS easily 





Tanganyka Territory. 
April 1951. 

" quite easily bere, so I 
have even been able to get 


Dear Sirs, 

I find that I am now able to obtain “ Barn 
have not troubled you further for shipments. 

“ Barneys ReadyFills”’. 

It is possible that in the future I shall be in less civilized parts of the 
world when I may have to call again for your help, for nothing less than 
“Barneys” will satisfy me. 

I find your tobacco smokes as well and as coolly near the Equator as it 
does at home, and keeps in splendid condition. 

With the best wishes for your continued prosperity, from one satisfied 
customer. 

Yours Sincerely, 

(Entomologist) 
The original letters can be inspected at The 
Barneys Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, E.C.1 


TO YOUNGER SMOKERS, EVERYWHERE! 


In your quest for the tobacco of abiding joy, you are 
asked to give trial to Barneys—which has won so many 
friends from the rec dations of older smokers. 


Barneys (Medium), Parsons Pleasure (Mild), Punchbowle (Full), 4/5 the oz. each. 
(322a) John Sinclair Ltd., Manufacturers, Newcastle upon Tyne. @ 
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Coventry Climax 


fork-lift trucks 


put production 
up! 


This is a machine for cutting non- 
productive time. It carries, lifts, stacks and 
loads almost any material up to 6,000 Ibs. 
at a time-swiftly, deftly, economically. 

} Think of your present costs in moving and 
storing ; the cost of handling and trundling 
by old-fashioned methods; and you will 
see how, with this machine, these non- 
productive costs may be cut and your 
output increased - forthwith. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ferk lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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